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SEAL ISLANDS OF ALASKA. 


N the southern portion of Behring’s 
Sea lie the islands of St. Paul and 

St. George, as well as two rocks, known 
to the Russians as Bob-ro-vy Ost-rov 
(Se&-Otter Island), and the other, AZor- 
sho-vy Ost-rov (Walrus Island). The 
four comprise the Pribloff Group, which 
are now familiarly termed the Seal Isl- 
ands of Alaska. The last two mention- 
ed were once the favorite haunts of the 
sea-otter, and the morse, or walrus. At 
the present time the huge beasts bask 
upon the shores of that one which bears 
their name, and also a herd of sea-lions, 
whose constant howling, which may be 
heard at some distance, gives warning 
to the befogged mariner of the danger 
he may be approaching. Sea-Otter Isl- 
and, however, is no longer frequented 
by those richest of fur-bearing animals ; 
but it is the periodical abode of thou- 
sands of fur-seals, as are the two islands 
first named. St. George was discover- 
ed by Pribloff, a Captain in the Russian 
Navy, in 1785 —that officer being at the 
time employed by the Russian- Amer- 
ican Company. The indefatigable Cap- 


tain gave it the name of his vessel, the 
St. George, and after landing a few 
Aleutes, he set sail and returned to Ou- 
nalaska by the way of Atka Island, hop- 
ing in so doing to disguise the fact of 
his discovery until he could profit by it 
pecuniarily. One clear day, during his 
absence, the natives on St. George saw 
an unknownisland to the north-westward, 
which was named St. Paul—it having 
been discovered on “St. Paul’s day.” 
In this manner the largest island of the 
Pribloff Group was found; and every 
anniversary of the discovery since has 
been celebrated by the natives in a gen- 
eral frolic. 

St. Paul is about fifteen miles long, 
four broad, and of moderate height; its 
shores are sallow, but somewhat broken. 
The interior is irregular, and near the 
centre of the island rises an extinct vol- 
cano to the elevation of a thousand feet. 
In summer, when approaching, it pre- 
sents a green appearance ; and on landing 
one finds a luxuriant growth of grass 
waving over hill and valley, intermixed 
with field flowers in full bloom. Here 
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and there the barren soil, or broken, 
rocky cliffs, are destitute of verdure, but 
they are adorned with variegated lichens 
of every hue. 

The native inhabitants of the island 
number 250. Their village is situated 
on the south-east side, upon a gentle 
slope, with terraces facing the north- 
east, commanding a pleasing view of in- 
land scenery, and the Sea of Behring, on 
either hand. About forty houses, com- 
posed of whale-bones, drift-wood, and 
turf, built half under ground, serve them 
as dwellings. A wooden church, erect- 
ed by the Russians, with red roof sur- 
mounted with white crosses, stands on 
the highest terrace; two store - houses, 
called “magazines,” a salt-house, a barn 
that shelters three cows, seven sheep, 
and three goats, and two large board 
structures occupied by American traders 
and officers, comprise the whole settle- 
ment, which presents a picturesque and 
pleasing aspect. A small lake, a mile 
distant, fed by the melting snows of win- 
ter, and with no visible outlet, furnishes 
an abundant supply of excellent water 
that is brought in wooden canteens by 
the women and children to the village 
for cooking and drinking purposes. On 
washing-days, which come once a week, 
the soiled linen is taken to the “ Sweet- 
water,” to be made clean. In the morn- 
ing, one sees women, old and young, ac- 
companied by the children, packing off 
to the lake with loads of clothing, or 
with canteens for water, not forgetting 
the sam-o-var for making tea while the 
washed articles are drying.. During the 
time of waiting, the favorite urn is laid 
under contribution, which, in the hands 
of a Russian lady or a woman of the 
Aleutian Isles, affords an unlimited sup- 
ply of fragrant tea, which is sipped from 
glass tumblers, with a lump of sugar in 
hand to nibble when not quaffing the 
steaming liquid. 

The men of the Aleutians employ their 
time in hunting the sea-otter about the 
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various islands, sometimes going hun- 
dreds of miles from their villages in the 
light skin-boats to pursue their game ; 
or they will remain at home to join in 
killing and flaying the fur-seals, or else 
give chase to the whales that gambol 
about the rugged shores. 

The extreme conscientiousness which 
governs their varied domestic vocations 
is without a parallel. The sea-otter hunt- 
ers have their favorite grounds, where 
the animals are found in greater num- 
bers than at others. These are taken 
in turn from time to time, in order that 
every one shall have an equal opportu- 
nity to profit by the chase in the favor- 
ite resorts of the animals which are so 
highly prized. When the annual season 
comes round (which is in the summer 
months), the hunters make up their sev- 
eral parties—not less than six daidarkas 
to each—and all gather at the beach, 
where they receive the blessing of the 
priest. Thereverend Father also blesses 
the water, and prays for the success of 
each party wherever it may go; then all 
embark, making the sign of the cross, 
and launch through the surf, dashing off 
with their double-blade paddles to the 
islands, or the shores of the peninsula, 
amid glaring calms, dense fogs, and 
rough seas, to ply their trade. All the 
members of one party join in the pur- 
suit, and when an otter is captured, two 
of the oldest men examine it, and the 
hunter whose spear is found nearest the 
animal’s eye is awarded the prize; but 
when the lucky owner disposes of his 
treasure, he does not forget to give some- 
thing of value to each of his comrades, 
and the old people and widows of the 
village are remembered when he returns 
home. The whalemen put out from the 
shore whenever a favorable time offers, 
while the old men and children watch 
intently from the hills for the lance to be 
hurled into some vital part of the animal, 
when all who are able hasten in their 
boats to assist in towing it to shore. 
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This having been done, the 7yone, who 
is elected by the villagers as their Chief, 
attends to the division of the spoil. The 
man who makes the capture gets the 
choice pieces, which are the flukes, lips, 
and heart, and the rest is distributed 
among the people of the whole settle- 
ment. 

To be an expert sea-otter hunter is 
regarded among Aleute-men as the high- 
est accomplishment. To this end the 
strel-ko* is put into the hands of the 
boys as soon as they have attained a 
suitable degree of strength and activity, 
that they may become perfect in its use 
when arriving at the age of manhood. 

Next in importance is fur-sealing; in 
fact, at St. Paul and St. George, the 
fur-seals constitute the great source of 
wealth, as well as furnishing the staple 
article of food. Otter-hunting is chiefly 
carried on from the islands of the Aleu- 
tian Archipelago; so that the men of 
the seal islands strive to become pro- 
ficient in all that pertains to the myste- 
ries of fur-sealing. Really, a man’s so- 
cial standing, at these primitive, isolated 
places, depends, in a great measure, 
upon his knowledge and judgment in 
selecting the seals to be killed, from the 
immense “rookeries,” killing and skin- 
ning them, and salting the skins. Men 
of the first class must be good sealers, 
and of good moral character; those of 
the second class are of less experience, 
and of less capacity; the third class are 
those who are accepted as careless and 
idle; the fourth are boys who are be- 
ginning to learn their hereditary calling, 
which can only be acquired by industry 
and observation, from year to year, as 
the amphibious creatures come and go. 

A few full-grown male seals make 
their appearance on the island about 
the end of April or the beginning of 
May, in order to secure possession of 
the best beaches, where the females 
and young males assemble about the 
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last of the same month, or the first 
of June. By the middle of June the 
whole herd arrive, the females begin to 
bring forth their young, and the killing 
commences. The sealing parties cau- 
tiously manage to get between the water 
and the herd, and drive the animals near 
the salt-houses, which are six miles dis- 
tant. This is done to save the labor of 
transporting the skins by hand. Great 
care is exercised when driving, that 
the animals do not get overheated; for 
should they become so, the skin would 
be worthless—the fur falling off. None 
but the males, under six years old, are 
taken, the rest of the drove being al- 
lowed to escape. Those killed are laid 
out in rows of a hundred or more, anda 
little apart, so that the “‘skinners” may 
have room to pass between them. After 
the required number for the day’s work 
are slain, all the available hands in the 
village join in the work of flensing them. 
This part of the labor is done under the 
supervision of the Zyone and his asso- 
ciates, who also attend to salting the 
skins. These are first placed in large 
vats, the fur side down, and the flesh 
side plentifully sprinkled with salt, where 
they are allowed to remain for forty 
days; after which, they are taken out 
and shaken; then another light coating 
of salt is put on, when they are booked 
up in folds, and are ready for shipment. 
An expert hand will sometimes skin a 
hundred seals in one day, but the aver- 
age would not exceed forty. Thus the 
business goes on from Monday morning 
till midday on Saturday, when all work 
is laid aside, every one going to the 
bath - house to perform his or her ablu- 
tions ; when, dressing in their best, they 
repair to the church, at four o’clock, for 
evening worship. The bell tolls the 
hour, and as each person enters the 
sanctuary they bow, making the sign of 
the cross—the males turning and stand- 
ing to the right, and the females to the 
left. When all are assembled, the offi- 
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ciating priest reads the service of the 
Greek Church, and the choir chant the 
responses; after which he places the 
image of the Saviour on the cross in 
front of the shrine, when all the males 
in turn approach the holy emblem, kneel- 
ing and bowing to the floor three times 
in quick succession; then rising and 
kissing the image, they retire backward, 
again making the sign of the cross upon 
their breasts. The females do likewise ; 
the mothers lifting their toddling chil- 
dren up, that they may emulate the ex- 
ample of their parents. After which 
the services are closed with a benedic- 
tion, and all return to their homes. On 
Sunday, the church bell rings at half- 
past ten, when all assemble again to wor- 
ship. The Sabbath afternoon is passed 
in strolling about the country, some 
gathering wild-flowers, others going to 
the ““Sweetwater Lake,” where often a 
party is made up to have a bout of tea- 
making and tea-drinking. 

It was to us a novel and pleasing 
spectacle, to see these simple - hearted 
and good people observe, with so much 
reverence and apparent satisfaction, their 
religious creeds. Both males and fe- 
males were cleanly and decently dressed 
in European garb, and many of the 
young women displayed a fondness for 
bright and showy colors in their habili- 
ments, which contrasted prettily with 
theirswarthy complexions. Thusis their 
season of toil and animal harvest passed 
from week to week, until about the end 
of November, when a few seals are 
killed, and prepared, by freezing, for 
their winter’s store of food; adding, as 
luxuries, bread, flour, tea, and sugar, 
procured from the traders. 

The cold, dreary months, when long, 
frosty nights prevail, are a time of rest 
and pleasure with these happy Islanders. 
Their evenings are often passed in dan- 
cing to the music of the accordeon and 
banjo—sometimes only a drum—and by 
way of entertainment, they indulge in 
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flowing draughts of home-brewed stimu- 
lants, made from flour, sugar, and dried 
fruits, together with the root of an herb 
that grows plentifully upon the uplands. 
Now and then the men sally forth, hunt- 
ing about the shores to shoot the hair- 
seals that occasionally appear, or they 
stroll over the island in chase of the 
blue foxes, which are quite numerous ; 
but the greater part of the Aleute’s 
time is whiled away in his semi-subter- 
ranean hut, taking snuff, sleeping, or 
chatting around the smoldering fire of 
seal - blubber. 

St. George Island is thirty-five miles 
south-eastward from St. Paul, and is 
higher, more bold and barren. It is in- 
habited by 150 men, women, and chil- 
dren—who are more purely Aleutian 
than their neighbors—but their mode 
of life is the same, except that their huts 
are built all above-ground. They are 
clustered together on the north shore, 
where it makes a slight curve — too open 
to be calleda bay. Three wooden build- 
ings, occupied by traders and Govern- 
ment officials, are seen at considerable 
distance from the sea, which are good 
landmarks for the anchorage, besides in- 
dicating the site of the village, whose 
turf-covered, native domiciles are as 
green with vegetation as the rank sward 
about them. 

Formerly, passages were made from 
one island to the other in the daédarra ;* 
but several years ago, a party embarked 
at St. Paul, to visit their friends at St. 
George, and were never again seen after 
leaving their shores. A large, wooden 
cross was erected on the highest point 
of their island—called Bogo-sloff—in 
commemoration of the sad event. This 
humble monument is still standing, but 
is fast going to decay; and no Aleute, 
either in datdarra or baidarka, has ever 
ventured the passage since. 

South from St. Paul is Bob-ro-vy Ost- 
vov (Sea-Otter Island)—a mere volcanic 
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rock, three-fourths of a mile in extent, 
about fifty feet high ; and is now the re- 
sort of fur-seals, its former habitants, 
from which it derives its name, having 
long ago forsaken it. Multitudes of sea- 
fowl gather upon its highest nooks, dur- 
ing the warm season, to lay their eggs 
and hatch their young. In truth, it 
might be said that here beast and bird 
have undisturbed sway, were it not for 
the annihilating seal-club, and the havoc 
of the egg- gatherers among the “bird- 
rookeries.”* 

Mor-sho-vy Ost-rov (Walrus Island) 
is a rocky formation, scarcely half a mile 
in circumference, and thirty feet high. 
A herd of walruses make it their resting- 
place, as do a bevy of sea-lions, and the 
wild fowl gather about it in vast num- 
bers. Here the natives often come to 


collect eggs, and shoot the walruses, for 
their ivory. 

It is estimated that the numbers of 
fur-seals visiting the islands every sea- 


son are as follows: St. Paul, four mill- 
ions ; St. George, two millions, and Sea- 
Otter Island, about seven thousand. Out 
of this immense stock, the Russians 
killed annually from eighty to ninety 
thousand. At the present time, there 
appears to be no decrease of numbers ; 
for the shores are alive with the animals, 
farther than the eye can reach, along 
the beaches of St. Paul, and for miles 
along the shores of St. George. 

It was a cloudy noon when we first 





* It isa custom for the generous Aleutes to visit the 
bird-rookeries every season, to gather eggs for those 
in their village who, from age or infirmities, are not 
able to provide for themselves, 
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visited the Island of St. George, and 
although the sun would now and then 
burst through the drifting vapor, we could 
not resist a feeling of sympathetic gloom, 
that seemed, in its isolation, to pervade 
nearly every thing about us. There were 
the dark, bluff headlands, capped with 
ghostly fog; and the surf beat in upon 
the beach with the same sullen sound 
that is ever heard about island, rock, 
and coast in these inclement latitudes. 
The shores were lined with many thou- 
sands of fur-seals ; in some places, acres 
of them were so thickly huddled togeth- 
er as to present compact masses of ani- 
mal life, which were sending forth inde- 
scribable moanings and howlings, that 
swept past with every blast of the eddy- 
ing winds. As our boat neared the land- 
ing, a throng of natives, of every caste, 
gathered upon the slimy rocks, with two 
officers— who were in fatigue uniforms 
—to welcome us. We looked up the 
pathway leading to their lodgings, and 
saw the red stripes of the American flag 
waving from a lofty staff, in bright con- 
trast with the sombre scene spreading 
from hill to cliff beneath its folds. On 
a distant point, a score of natives, of both 
sexes, were engaged in flaying a thou- 
sand dead seals. We had no leisure to 
observe further; so watching a “smooth 
time,” our boat’s-crew sprang to their 
oars, and in a moment we were bound- 
ing over the heavy swell to the ship in 
the offing. Once on board, we turned 
to look at the remote speck of earth that 
held our countrymen in temporary exile, 
but the hazy atmosphere had shut it 
from our gaze. 
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N our last paper, we left the Darien 

surveying party only twenty-two 
miles from their starting-point, at San 
Miguelito. Twenty-two miles of road 
may appear a trifling distance to accom- 
plish in the Temperate Zone, but when 
it has to be traveled along a Nicaragua 
forest-trail, it is a very different matter— 
as the party were unpleasantly reminded 
by the growing shortness of their pro- 
visions. A supply-train, from San Mi- 
guelito, reached them toward the end 
of March, but its experience was not of 
a very encouraging nature, as out cf six 
lightly laden bullocks that composed it 
at the start from that village, only two 
survived the journey, owing to the scar- 
city of grass, and the difficulty of mak- 
ing their way over the freshly cut stumps. 
This occurrence not only suggested seri- 
ous fears concerning the possibility of 
bringing in further supplies, but also 
placed, in a lively way, before the eyes 
of all the party, their remoteness from 
tie aid of their fellow-men, and the cer- 
tain fate of any of them who might be 
stricken down by sickness in the heat 
of the woods. If fresh and vigorous 
animals were unable to carry a burden 
in to the working-place, there was no 
chance that, when worn out with the 
fatigues of one journey, they could carry 
a man out; and it would be equally im- 
possible for his comrades to do so, over 
a road where four or five miles on foot 
a day was enough to test the strength 
of the stoutest Carib, even without a 
load. However, although Deering was 
suffering from fever, and only able to 
keep to his work by the constant use of 
quinine, no one manifested the slightest 


disposition to abandon the work; and 
they only pushed on the more vigorous- 
ly, in the hope of reaching the Rama 
before the commencement of the rains. 

The party that accompanied the bul- 
lock-train into the cutting, consisted of 
four natives and an English officer, who 
was traveling in the country, and accom- 
panied the provision-party through curi- 
osity. This was a material addition to 
the strength of the party, which now 
numbered seventeen, but at the same 
time it added considerably to the diffi- 
culty of procuring supplies. Two bul- 
lock-loads were a small stock for the 
consumption of so many, and some wild 
honey, the product of a very small bee, 
was all the addition the forest made to 
their stores. Occasionally, specimens 
of the soupar, and other fruit- bearing 
palms, were met, but too seldom to give 
any material aid to their commissariat ; 
and in about ten days after the arrival 
of the bullock-train, their provisions 
were reduced to rice and coffee. Toil- 
ing to the full extent of their powers on 
such a diet, and in such a climate, amid 
the dim twilight of the forest, with no 
certainty of how long their work was to 
continue, was a trying task, but the na- 
tives continued faithful to their engage- 
ments, though not without considerable 
grumbling. 

As the party ascended the ridge of 
the divide, a curious circumstance was 
noticed, which probably accounts for 
several failures in attempts to penetrate 
these forests by unskilled surveyors. 
The compasses, from some unknown 
cause, became utterly unreliable; and 
were it not for the theodolite, it would 
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have been impossible to ascertain the 
true position of the party, or the direc- 
tion of their course. With the more 
perfect instruments, however, at their 
disposal, the party experienced little in- 
convenience from this source, and still 
kept on in the original direction of their 
route. 

Almost at the time when their pro- 
visions began to give out, the discovery 
of some edoe-trees in the woods gave 
indications that the summit-level could 
not be far distant, as those trees only 
grow on the Atlantic Coast, or very near 
it. At the same time, the character of 
the whole forest underwent a most sud- 
den change— indicating an entirely differ- 
ent condition of soil and physical geogra- 
phy. The tough dejucos and vines gave 
way to more pliant and tender varieties ; 
the prickly-pear and cactus thickets grew 
thinner and fewer, and instead of the 
lance-woods, cedars, and India-rubbers, 
locust and trumpet-trees and tree-ferns 
made up most of the forest. The silk- 
grass and vanilla also began to appear for 
the first time ; water became more abun- 
dant, and the ground grew soft and spon- 
gy, instead of being rocky and arid, as it 
had hitherto been. Other less agreea- 
ble indications of the changed nature of 
the country were the serenades which 
the jaguars and pumas began to give the 
party at night, and the occurrence of 
occasional bogs in their road, over which 
it was necessary to build bridges for the 
mules and the solitary survivor of the 
bullock-train to pass. Morasses were 
the most dreaded natural obstacle that 
could bar the progress of the track, but 
fortunately those that were encountered 
were insignificant in extent; and the top 
of the divide was finally reached on the 
thirteenth of April. The whole distance 
traversed was less than thirty-two miles ; 
and to accomplish that more than seven 
weeks had been employed, although the 
rise did not exceed six hundred and 
twenty feet above the waters of the lake, 
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or seven hundred and fifty above those 
of the Atlantic. 

An important portion of the work had 
been now accomplished, and the most 
difficult part of the required road passed ; 
but seventy miles still separated the par- 
ty from the Atlantic, and unexpected 
difficulties at the same time beset their 
progress. The Caribs, whose engage- 
ment, expired three days after crossing 
the divide, could not be induced to re- 
new it on any terms, and started back 
to San Miguelito. Threats and prom- 
ises were alike unavailing to induce them 
jo remain: rice and /rijoles — Watson’s 
standard dishes—did not come up to 
their notions of good living ; and having 
more care for their inner-man than the 
advancement of Science, they refused 
to be bribed into living any longer on 
short-commons. The Cafitan, who act- 
ed as spokesman for his companions, 
scornfully rejected all the inducements 
held out to him in the shape of filthy lucre, 
and treated all threats of not paying for 
the work already done with the most 
provoking coolness. After a few min- 
utes’ argument, he finally cut short all 
discussion by a lofty wave of his hand; 
and the whole party immediately started 
back for San Miguelito. So difficult 
was it to travel over the newly cut track 
that even those Caribs, accustomed as 
they were to life among the mahogany- 
woods of Honduras, spent six days in 
getting over the thirty miles of its length ; 
and had they not luckily met a mule- 
train laden with provisions, on its way 
in, they would have stood some chance 
of starving on the way. 

The loss of the Caribs — who, in spite 
of their fastidious palates and _philo- 
sophical indifference to the success of 
the work, were much the most efficient 
workmen of the party—was a serious 
blow to the expedition ; but, fortunately, 
it was partly compensated for, the fol- 
lowing day, by the arrival of the mule- 
train, already spoken of, whose drivers 
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were immediately pressed into the ser- 
vice. With this reinforcement, and the 
more open nature of the country, the 
former rate of progress was maintained ; 
and they did not yet despair of accom- 
plishing their task before the close of the 
dry season. 

The change in vegetation was not the 
only one that marked the crossing of 
the divide and entry of the track into the 
Caribbean Slope. Animals, too, became 
more numerous: troops of large, black 
monkeys occasionally made their appear- 
ance, and from the trees chattered defi- 
ance at the invaders of their territory, 
guans, doves, and curassows now and 
then furnished a delicious meal to the 
party, and sometimes droves of peccary 
gave an ample supply of fresh meat for 
all hands. Jaguars and pumas were fre- 
quently heard prowling round the camp 
at night, and uttering the peculiar low 
whines they use when hunting their prey ; 
and the Nicaraguans expressed consid- 
erable fear of coming across the black 
variety of the former, which is noted for 
its boldness and its fondness for human 
flesh. Bright-colored parrots, too, help- 
ed to diversify the scene, and furnished 
Mr. Oliver with opportunities for exer- 
cising his skill as a purveyor; but they 
did not appear in numbers sufficient to 
supply the wants of the party, which, 
with the addition of the new-comers, 
amounted to about fifteen. This scarci- 
ty of game was the more serious at this 
stage, as, owing to the nature of the 
ground and the want of grass, there was 
little chance of any further supplies reach- 
ing them from San Miguelito, and the 
animals which carried the baggage from 
camp to camp were rapidly perishing on 
the road. Captain Pim, who visited the 
camp on the second day after the de- 
parture of the Caribs, undertook to bring 
a relief-party up the Rama as high as 
possible, to meet them; and to reach 
that river was accordingly their only 
chance of obtaining supplies. Under 
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these circumstances, it was with consid- 
erable joy they struck a rather important 
stream, on the 18th of April—as, apart 
from its assuring them of a plentiful sup- 
ply of water, the direction of its course 
indicated that it was a tributary of the 
anxiously desired river. The stream, 
however, was not navigable; and, after 
working along its banks for several days, 
its size did not increase perceptibly, 
which considerably damped the hopes 
its discovery had at first excited of a 
speedy end of their journey. The Ni- 
caraguans, too, were confirmed in their 
belief of its insignificance by the fact of 
no alligators appearing in its waters — 
as those hideous brutes were the inva- 
riable tenants of any piece of water of 
large dimensions that they had hitherto 
known; and they consequently began 
to despond of ever reaching the Rama 
by following it. The prospect of dying, 
one by one, from the effects of want and 
hardship, was constantly present to their 
minds, and produced a most depressing 
effect upon the spirits of all. The loss 
of two of the four baggage- animals that 
they still possessed —one of which died 
of exhaustion on the last day of April, 
and another, the last surviving bullock, 
disappeared the following night, being 
probably devoured by the jaguars —add- 
ed seriously to the depression; and as 
the two surviving mules were unable to 
transport the whole of the baggage, it 
was with the most gloomy forebodings 
that the cutting party commenced work 
on the first of May. Their provisions 
were reduced to a few half-rotten_/rjoles 
and some coffee ; and it was hard to see 
how the mules could manage to carry 
the baggage as soon as the work should 
advance much farther; while turning 
back was beset with as much difficulty 
as advancing. They worked away, how, 
ever, for some hours ; when, suddenly, 
an opening appeared in the forest, and 
a few score yards more brought them to 
the banks of the long-sought Rama. In 
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that place it was fully a hundred and fifty 
feet wide and flowed along with a scarce- 
ly perceptible current, between low banks 
almost level with the water and covered 
with long grass. The flood of golden 
sunlight, too, which was pouring down 
over the placid waters infused new spirit 
into every man, after two months’ toil in 
the weird twilight of the woods; and 
the despondent feelings which had beset 
their minds for the. week previous van- 
ished in an instant. All further work 
was suspended for the day. A camp was 
pitched by the river, the baggage brought 
up, and the mules turned loose to regale 
themselves on the first abundant pasture 
they had known since leaving San Mi- 
guelito. There was, indeed, little need 
further for their services, as it was far 
easier to transport the baggage down 
the river on a raft, from station to sta- 
tion, than to drag the mules through the 
quagmires that constantly crossed the 
path along its banks; but still, it was 


satisfactory not to see the poor animals 
die of starvation at the end of their 
journey. Rest and abundant food were 
nearly as badly needed by the men as 
by the animals; but the former was all 
they could get for the present, as no 
game appeared, to eke out their scan- 


ty rations. Lieutenant Oliver, already 
spoken of—who acted as huntsman— 
started into the wood, which was less 
dense than usual; but, instead of find- 
ing any game, he came near furnishing 
a meal himself to a puma, which sud- 
denly sprang at him from a clump of 
trees and lit a few feet from his heels. 
Although his gun was only loaded with 
duck-shot, he immediately saluted the 
beast with both charges, and a few grains 
luckily entered the brain through the 
eyes, and finished its career. The skin 
was soon stripped off; but in spite of 
their short allowance, neither the Whites 
nor the natives felt inclined to try puma 
steaks: so the carcass was left in the 
woods. 
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Although there could be little doubt 
that the broad stream on whose banks 
the party was now encamped was the 
Rama, or one of its main branches, an 
important part of the survey was yet to 
be completed, as it was further necessa- 
ry to reach the station to which that 
river had been already surveyed, and it 
was quite uncertain how far that point 
might be down its course. Its numer- 
ous bends and windings, however, seem- 
ed to indicate that whatever the distance 
might be, it could not fail to be materially 
increased by proceeding along its banks ; 
so Collinson resolved to cut the track 
still in its original direction, in order to 
see if it would not again cross the river. 
It not being feasible, however, to convey 
the baggage any farther by land, it was 
arranged that Oliver and Deering should 
remain in the camp, and attend to the 
construction of a raft on which to trans- 
port themselves, and the instruments, 
down the river as soon as the cutting 
party should signal its rediscovery. The 
following day, accordingly, while Collin- 
son pushed on through the woods, with 
half the men as a cutting party, the re- 
mainder employed themselves in con- 
structing a raft of #zahkoe-wood—a tree 
somewhat resembling the trumpet-tree 
in shape, but furnishing an extremely 
light timber, which grows abundantly on 
the banks of the Rama. As provisions 
were running very low, the day was an 
anxious one for the party icft behind; 
and, in the evening, they impatiently 
awaited the rocket signals, which Col- 
linson had promised to send up as soon 
as he should reach the river again. The 
river was reached in fact that afternoon ; 
but, owing to the dampness of the woods 
through which they had been carried, 
the rockets proved a failure, and it was 
not until late at night that a Nicaraguan 
made his way back with the welcome 
tidings. As soon as daylight permitted, 
accordingly, every thing was placed on 
the raft, and leaving the mules to their 
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fate, Deering and his party floated safe- 
ly down the river, and rejoined Collin- 
son in a few hours. 

The Ramaat this, the second point of 
its intersection with the uract, was a 
much more considerable stream than at 
the first. It had received several tribu- 
taries, and was, besides, dammed into a 
pool of considerable depth by a wall of 
rock running across it, and forming very 
pretty falls. In this pool dozens of huge 
alligators — the first they had seen since 
leaving San Miguelito— were swimming 
about; and the sight of their misshapen 
bodies was hailed with as much joy by 
the Nicaraguans—reminding them, as it 
did, of the San Juan and the lake—as was 
ever the shores of his native land by a 
sea-tossed traveler. The banks were, 
generally speaking, sufficiently high over 
the water to insure the party from any 
closer acquaintance than might be de- 
sirable with these denizens of the Rama, 
and very thickly wooded. On the re- 
union of the whole party a council was 
held, and it was decided that Collinson 
and Oliver, with six of the men, should 
at once proceed down the river on the 
raft in search of either the expected 
provisions, or some Indian village where 
supplies might be procured, and that 
Deering should remain at the falls two 
days longer, and then, if no sign of re- 
lief appeared, that he should build an- 
other raft and follow with the rest of the 
party. 

The plans for the morrow having been 
thus arranged, an examination was made 
of the state of the commissariat, which 
proved any thing but satisfactory —in 
fact two handfuls of /rijo/es and a mouth- 
ful of cheese constituted the whole stock 
of Watson’s larder. This store was 
gravely divided between the two parties, 
each receiving a handful of the half-rot- 
ten /rijoles, and the cheese being mag- 
nanimously abandoned whole to the de- 
tachment left behind. No supper being 
thus available, it was resolved to try the 
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virtue of the only substitute for it in their 
power—a good night’s sleep—as soon as 
possible; and a space large enough to 
receive the camp being quickly cleared 
in the dense jungle, the hammocks were 
suspended from the trees, and all com- 
posed themselves to take a much-needed 
rest after their day’s labors. 

Their sleep, however, was not destined 
to be a very quiet one, in spite of the 
absence of the mosquitoes, which, for 
once, left them in quietat this place. Col- 
linson, Deering, and Oliver had swung 
their hammocks side by side under the 
trees, and the first and last were com- 
fortably asleep when Deering’s attention 
was caught by a crash in the jungle, and 
immediately afterward a large animal 
sprang over his hammock, and knocked 
Collinson clean out of his with its head. 
Luckily, it had miscalculated its spring, 
and instead of striking him with its claws, 
it only struck the hammock with its head, 
and the noise of the suddenly awakened 
party scared it off without doing further 
mischief. The sleep of all was, how- 
ever, pretty effectually broken for that 
night, especially as the tiger, or what- 
ever else their nocturnal visitant was, 
continued to prowl around the camp ; and 
it was with considerable satisfaction that 
the crew of the raft found themselves 
afloat next morning on the broad bosom 
of the river. 

Raft navigation, although certainly a 
less laborious, was scarcely a much more 
rapid manner of traveling than cutting a 
way through the woods. The river, al- 
though generally of considerable breadth 
and depth — the latter being from fifteen 
to twenty feet—was frequently inter- 
rupted by rocky rapids, or contracted to 
channels of a few feet in width by intru- 
sive walls of basaltic rock running di- 
rectly across its course. So narrow were 
some of these channels that they are 
used for crossing-places by the jaguars 
and pumas, which, like all the cat tribe, 
have an objection to wetting their feet, 
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and which easily jump from brink to 
brink in these places. Through these 
straits the water rushes too rapidly for a 
raft to venture down them, and it was, 
therefore, necessary to unlash the sticks 
of which it was composed, and, letting 
them run down one by one, “recon- 
struct” it at the lower end. The raft 
had to be taken to pieces thus five times 
the first day of their voyage ; and it is 
not surprising that with such delays 
their first night’s encampment was only 
two miles from the party left behind. 
While putting the raft together, after 
running down the first of these rapids, a 
huge jaguar made his appearance at a 
little distance up the river, and traveled 
briskly toward the party, with the appar- 
ent intention of making a meal off some 
one of their number. As there was only 
one shot-gun among them, and the raft 
was ready for starting, however, they did 
not wait for his arrival, but considering 
discretion the better part of valor, hasti- 
ly shoved off into the stream. That 
night, too, while encamped at the head 
of one of the rocky channels already de- 
scribed, they were so plagued with dan- 
¢as, or tapirs, which have a special Jen- 
chant for walking into fires, and by the 
whining of the jaguars, that they found 
it necessary to keep up a regular watch, 
and passed it almost as sleeplessly as 
its predecessor. 

The second day’s voyage showed little 
change in the character of the river, and 
between poling the raft along its pools 
and passing its timbers down the rapids, 
a couple of miles more were accomplish- 
ed. Jguanas, the largest of land lizards, 
were pretty numerous on the trees, and 
furnish good eating if cooked immediate- 
ly after being shot; but it was by no 
means easy to get them, as if not killed 
outright they would dive into the water 
and disappear. The third morning, how- 
ever, Oliver was lucky enough to secure 
one, which furnished a much-needed 
breakfast to all hands; and as at nearly 
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the same time they entered on a more 
than usually long stretch of deep water, 
they were floating down with renewed 
spirits when, to their intense joy, on 
turning a bend a White Man and some 
Indians were seen on a rock in the mid- 
dle of the river. There could be no 
question of its being the party from 
Greytown, and the connection between 
the two ends of the survey was no long- 
er a matter of doubt. A few minutes 
brought the raft to the rock, and the 
White Man was recognized as Captain 
Pim, who had come up the river to this 
point with a couple of canoes and a 
small stock of provisions in advance of 
the regular provision party. The crew 
of these canoes were chiefly Mosquito 
Indians, from Bluefields, who spoke no 
Spanish, but had some knowledge of 
English. The “boss,” who was Jadron 
of a coasting schooner belonging to a 
Moravian settlement there, bore the so- 
norous Celtic appellation of Charles 
O’Connor, but was an unmistakable 
Mosquito Indian with a strong dash of 
Negro blood. He proved, however, not 
only extremely good-natured and oblig- 
ing, but fully equal to an average White 
Man in intelligence and information, and 
was of the greatest service during the 
rest of the work by his skill in canoe 
management on the river. As Collinson 
and the other White Men were anxious 
to proceed down to the highest station 
reached on the former survey, he, with 
a few other Indians, was dispatched 
back to the camp, where the cutting 
party had meantime suffered a good deal 
from hunger. As the Indians of the At- 
lantic Slope bear no friendly feelings to- 
ward their Nicaraguan neighbors, the 
sight of the strangers at first excited 
some alarm in the camp, but it was soon 
dispelled, and the wholesome provisions 
rapidly repaired the somewhat impaired 
health of the party, which resumed the 
cutting with new vigor. The Mosqui- 
to Indians excited some amusement by 
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their fastidious appetites—a point in 
which they surpassed even the Caribs. 
Tguanas, and most kinds of game, they 
regarded as unfit for human food; mut- 
ton, which they had seen at Greytown, 
they could not endure, on account of the 
woolly covering of the sheep; the head 
of the catfish was too large for their 
taste, and unfitted its possessor for a 
place at their table; white bread dis- 
agreed with them; and when their cata- 
logue of culinary dislikes was exhausted, 
plantains and bananas appeared to be 
the chief dish suitable for a duly edu- 
cated palate. The promiscuous feeding 
of the Whites was regarded by them 
with much the same feelings as a Pa- 
risian epicure would look on a Celestial 
banquet of rat fricassee, or stewed kit- 
ten; and Charles gravely informed Deer- 
ing, on one occasion, that he was anx- 
ious to visit London, but was afraid, if 
he should get there, that he would be 
unable to put up with the unclean way 
of living of the inhabitants. To hear a 
half-naked Mosquito Indian express his 
fears of English filthy habits as a reason 
for not visiting the commercial metrop- 
olis of the civilized world was irresist- 
ible ; but the dusky namesake of Irish 
Kings spoke in perfect good faith, and 
had no more idea of there being any 
thing ridiculous in his fears than a fas- 
tidious city exquisite would have in crit- 
icising the bill of fare of a country hotel. 

The work now went on briskly, through 
the bamboo and wild- plantain thickets 
that lined the banks of the river, to 
which the party kept tolerably close, so 
as to maintain communication with the 
canoes. The latter were of the great- 
est assistance, and an immense improve- 
ment on the mules as a means of trans- 
port, even in spite of the numerous 
rapids. Collinson returned, about three 


days after Charles O’Connor’s arrival, 
with the intelligence that they were still 
sixteen miles from Rama Station; and 
to accomplish that distance before the 
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commencement of the rains — which in 
Nicaragua commence toward the end of 
May—not more than sixteen or sev- 
enteen working days could be counted 
on. Every nerve was strained by the 
party to perform the task still before 
them, and, with the aid of the Mos- 
quito new-comers, the track advanced 
at the rate of nearly a mile a day—a 
wonderful progress for the tropics, con- 
sidering the numbers engaged. The 
men in the canoe occasionally furnished 
the cook with zgvanas or other game, 
which was highly acceptable, and the 
occasional baths, which the river afford- 
ed an opportunity of taking, were still 
more so, and considerably invigorated 
the whole party. The Nicaraguans dis- 
played great indifference to the alliga- 
tors, which swarmed in the river, and 
made no scruple of jumping in among 
them, but the White Men were more cau- 
tious in their baths, and seldom vent- 
ured into the deep water. Asa general 
rule, indeed, the brutes were cowardly 
enough when not hungry, but neither 
Collinson nor Deering cared to place 
much reliance upon their forbearance. 
On one occasion, one of the party hav- 
ing shot a danéa, which sank to the bot- 
tom in deep water, a Nicaraguan dived 
after it with a rope, while the alligators, 
attracted by the smell of blood, sur- 
rounded the canoe in a circle of some 
few score yards in diameter, but none 
of them ventured an attack on the bold 
diver. 

At some distance below their first 
camp, the Rama forms a large fall, rather 
rapid, rushing between steep walls of 
rock for over half a mile, with a noise 
like thunder, and immediately below it 
receives a large tributary from the south, 
fully equal in size to the river along 
whose banks they had been hitherto 
working. At this point, about fifty-two 
miles from San Miguclito, was a desert- 
ed Indian plantation—the first sign of 
human habitation that had been met 
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since leaving that village. The Rama 
Indians had no settlements above the 
great fall, and, in all probability, no hu- 
man being had ever before crossed the 
forest from the lake to the river. From 
the falls to the mouth of the river, how- 
ever, its banks are inhabited by scat- 
tered families of Indians, quite distinct 
from the Caribs or from the Zambos of 


the coast, as well as from the civilized’ 


Indians of the Pacific Slope, toward 
whom they cherish considerable enmity. 
Their villages, one or two of which were 
visited during the descent, were neatly 
built of lance- wood posts, interwoven 
with tough stems, and thatched with 
scumfra- grass; and their plantain and 
banana patches differed little from those 
of western Nicaragua in neatness or cul- 
tivation; but they had little or no ac- 
quaintance with European civilization in 
any form, and depended on arrows for 
killing game, or settling their quarrels. 
Physically, they were much larger and 
more powerful men than the dwellers 
on the lake shores, or even than the 
Caribs, though, owing to their constant 
habit of sitting in their canoes, there 
was generally a remarkable dispropor- 
tion between the development of their 
lower limbs and that of the upper part 
of their bodies. The Chief of the first 
village the party reached was almost a 
giant in his proportions, and displayed a 
corresponding degree of muscular power 
in his actions. Having been acquainted 
with Collinson on his previous explora- 
tion of the Rama, Shepherd (this Chief’s 
name) received the party with consid- 
erable marks of good - will, although he 
did not forget his national hatred toward 
the Spaniards, whom he warned not to 
set foot in his country again: rather a 
useless notification, under the circum- 
stances, as none of them had the least 
desire of renewing his forest experiences, 
for the sake of paying Sefior Shepherd a 
visit. 

Notwithstanding all the efforts of the 
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party, the rains surprised them before 
they could reach the station, and during 
the last six or seven days of the survey, 
constant showers drenched both the men 
and the instruments. The vapors arising 
from the ground were especially annoy- 
ing, as they penetrated the telescopes 
of the theodolites, and rendered it a 
matter of considerable difficulty to work 
with them. The unhealthy character of 
the season, too, and the risks insepara- 
ble from exposure in the open air at 
such times, added a good deal to the 
anxiety of the foreign engineers, though 
the natives paid little attention to them. 
These annoyances, however, only stim- 
ulated all to more vigorous exertions, and 
finally, on the third of June, the cutting 
party reached the much-desired point, 
having been little over three months in 
cutting the sixty-one and a half miles of 
track from San Miguelito. In spite of 
their privations and exposure, no lives 
had been lost, nor was even the health 
of any of the party seriously endangered : 
quite an unusual occurrence with inter- 
tropical surveys, and a remarkable con- 
trast to the fate of most of those engaged 
on Collinson’s previous expedition, near- 
ly all of whom had succumbed to the 
effects of the hardships they had under- 
gone. 

_Nothing now remained but to get to 
Greytown as fast as possible; and ac- 
cordingly the next day the whole party 
started from Rama Station in the ca- 
noes which had brought up the provis- 
ions, and rowed rapidly down the river. 
The voyage was a pleasant one, the 
banks being generally free from very 
dense woods, and presenting a delightful 
appearance in the bright green of the 
early rainy season. The navigation was 
not, indeed, exempt from danger, owing 
to the rapids which occasionally occur- 
red; but the Indians showed no hesita- 
tion about guiding their canoes through 
the worst of them, and after a few speci- 
mens of their skill in steering through 
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rocks, snags, and eddies, all felt quite at 
their ease under their charge. Game 
of various kinds—peccary, curassow, 
guan, and other species, both winged 
and four-footed—was plentiful along this 
part of the river, and the sportsmen 
easily loaded one of the canoes with 
their spoil. It was, however, a rather 
useless slaughter, as, on arriving at the 
last Indian village toward the mouth of 
the Rama, most of it was thrown away, 
in the belief that a day or two, at fur- 
thest, would bring the whole party to 
Greytown. In this they were doomed 
to disappointment, as, on starting for the 
bar, after passing a night in the village, 
the triple line of breakers imperatively 
oarred theiradvance. Thenatives never 
venture their canoes through more than 
a double row, as the third is almost cer- 
tain to swamp them; and, besides the 
difficulty of swimming in such a sea, the 
sharks are ever at hand to snap up what- 
ever may be thus thrown into their way. 
A pair of them —one on each side —ac- 
companied the canoes out to the bar, 
scarcely at a dozen feet from the sides— 
a suggestive hint of what might be ex- 
pected if they should fail in attempting 
to pass it. There was no resource but 
to return to the hospitality of Tincum, 
the Chief of the village last spoken of; 
and there they were forced to spend an- 
other week, in spite of their anxiety to 
reach Greytown. Every morning they 
regularly went down to the bar, accom- 
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panied by their shark attendants; but 
each time the chances of furnishing 
those attendants with a meal, if they 
should try the breakers, appeared too 
strong to allow them to make the at- 
tempt. On the sixth day, however, the 
: well on the bar was pronounced practi- 
cable, though dangerous; and bidding 
adieu to their entertainers, they drove 
the canoes through the surf, with no 
further damage than a ducking. Once 
across the bar, all danger was over, and 
twenty-four hours’ rowing brought the 
whole party safely into Greytown —all 
intensely delighted to find themselves 
once more among civilized men, albeit 
in one of the remotest outposts of civil- 
ization. 

Their task had been successfully ac- 
complished, without loss of life; and a 
brief rest in the ex-capital of Mosquito— 
whose shanties seemed luxurious abodes 
after their forest-life—soon restored their 
strength. The health of none had been 
seriously affected by the climate, in spite 
of their exposure to the weather and the 
severity of their toil; and the two engi- 
neers sailed out of Greytown harbor, 
for New York, on the North American 
Steamship Company’s steamer, just four 
months after their departure from the 
Indian village, by the shores of the lake ; 
and it was with minds unclouded by any 
saddening recollections that they recall- 
ed their experiences of road- making in 
the tropics. 








TWO DAYS AT KILLARNEY. 


THE BLEACHER’S SONG. 


[FROM THE GERMAN.] 


All night, the billows rose and sank, 
Moon stood pale ypon the sky ; 
Maiden sat upon the bank, 
Watching linen, bleaching nigh; 
Sang in mournful melody, 

Head bowed down upon her knee: 


*¢Hasten! bleach thou, linen mine. 
Art thou bleached, so shalt thou shine; 
Art thou white, so gain I praise: 

Shall not linen have its bays? 
Bleaching, lie beneath the moon. 

He shall see me bleaching soon. 


*“*Once, a giddy maiden I, 

Rosy cheek and laughing eye: 
Maiden’s beauty brings but woe. 
Alas! that I have found it so. 
Hasten now, and get thou white: 
Long I’ve waited, day and night. 


‘*Soon they’ll lay me in the ground. 
Then wrap me with such linen round. 
Long I’ve watched my linen bleach; 
Long it doth a lesson teach, 
Bleaching here beneath the moon. 

He shall see me bleaching soon.” 





TWO DAYS AT KILLARNEY. 


T was nine o’clock in the evening 

when we arrived at Killarney, after 
eight hours’ tedious ride by railway from 
Dublin. The day had been cold and 
blustry, and to arrive at the Victoria Ho- 
tel, and be ushered into a neatly furnished 
parlor, with a cheerful, glowing fire, made 
our hearts warm with the profoundest 
friendship for all Ireland; and when, a 
half-hour later, we were shown into a 
pleasant little supper-room, where a most 


inviting repast awaited us, we felt then 
that we loved all Ireland, and bowed our 
heads most reverently over the steaming 
viands. 

We had been so long in densely pop- 
ulated cities, visiting old castles, church- 
es, haunted places, and ruins; prison- 
cells and dungeons; handling implements 
of torture, and standing upon the very 
spots of execution, that we felt almost 
as though we, ourselves, were haunted ; 
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and like Dante, we could hear, in the very 
atmosphere we breathed, the wailings, 
sighings, and groans of the executed 
victims, criminal and innocent. 

It was, indeed, refreshing to be once 
more in a place where we could admire 
God’s handiwork in Nature, and breathe 
the fresh, cool air of heaven far away 
from human habitation, and hear the 
rushing of sporting waters, unfettered 
and flowing in careless glee wherever 
their fancy guides. 

The sun rose gloriously the next morn- 
ing. From our windows we had a fine 
view of the Lower Lake and surrounding 
country. The wild, romantic scenery, 
the uninhabited mountains and hills, re- 
minded us more of our own wild Western 
home than any place we had visited in 
our wanderings. The village was quite 
lively that morning: all the peasants of 
the surrounding country, for miles, were 
assembled to do their marketing —the 
day being Saturday. The poor have 
hand-carts or baskets; those more fa- 
vored by fortune have donkey or pony- 
carts. In these carts are meats, poul- 
try, vegetables, cheese, smuggled whisky, 
laces, bog- wood, jewelry, hosiery, dry- 
goods, and every conceivable article of 
use. All the worldly goods belonging 
to each family are hauled out into the 
square, and every inducement offered to 
purchasers. The village proper is sim- 
ply row after row of huts or hovels, with 
only dirt floors, inhabited by the peas- 
antry. While watching the novel modes 
of traffic, exchanges, and bargainings, 
our attention was particularly attracted 
by a man about sixty years old. He had 
a bombastic manner quite @ Jropos to 
the owner of a glossy, black pony, and 
bright, yellow cart, with red wheels. 
While he was making a fine bargain 
with a friend, a little girl, about eight 
years old, jumped upon his cart, and be- 
gan pulling out the hair of his pony’s 
tail, without the slightest regard for 
Master Pony’s feelings. He, however, 
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thinking that rather unwarranted treat- 
ment, showed his resentment by kicking 
most desperately. The old cart seemed 
in danger, when the owner, seeing what 
was the matter, grabbed his stick, and 
started after the offending child, saying, 
“Bad luck to ye, ye young villain, ye.” 
It was of no use, for the old fellow was 
not active enough for the young girl, 
who ran away, merrily laughing, evident- 
ly anticipating the result of her mischief. 
After awhile, when the old man was 
again much interested, and just about 
to make a most unheard-of bargain, the 
girl crept slyly back behind the other 
carts to get another grab at pony’s tail; 
and so quick were her movements the 
old man saw nothing till the girl was 
upon the wagon and poor pony had lost 
another handful of his black, shining 
tail. He winced, but did not kick, until 
a second handful of long, flowing hair 
was ruthlessly torn from its resting-place. 
Then, slam-bang! went the old wagon, 
and out thundered the old man, “Stif- 
fenen to ye, ye bowld beggar ye!” But 
the girl was gone, and disappointed and 
disconcerted, the old fellow pulled down 
his yellow waistcoat, slapped his old 
plug hat tigliter on his head, and twist- 
ing his stick around his fingers, mutter- 
ed, “Begorra, if I only had that ying- 
ster!” 

I said to a smart-looking woman near 
me, “ What is that child pulling the hair 
from that pony’s tail for?” 

She replied: “It’s a Kerry pony, ma’am, 
and she’s gettin’ the hair to make chains, 
ma’am; and plase, yer ladyship, here’s 
a very foine one. My own darter made 
it, ma’am. It’s as foine a one as ye'll 
find at all. Help a poor, lone woman 
with ten small childer, an auld father and 
sick mother, and blind sisther, ma’am, 
and may God’s blessin’ go wid ye.” 

I took out my purse, and was just 
about to hand the woman five shillings 
—the price of the chain—when her 
neighbor, a rosy matron of about five- 
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and-thirty years, turned, and, seeing 
me about to make the purchase, said: 
“ Away wid ye, Peggy Flinn! Have ye 
no shame that ye would ax a foine lady 
five shillins fora chain? Sure, and the 
man ye belong to works ivery day; 
what nade have ye to chate a foine lady 
a sixpence ?” 

Turning to me, she said: “It’s a poor 
craythur such as me, ma’am, that has no 
husband—God help us!—these nine 
years to think of the childer; only these 
two poor hands to gather for them and 
ourselves the scrapins of the earth—that 
would not chate a foine lady like yer- 
self. Here’s as foine a chain as ye’ll 
find in all Killarney, and only four-and- 
sixpence, ma’am, and the grace of our 
Holy Mother rest upon ye.” 

The first woman, indignant at her 
neighbor’s interference, cried out, “Ye 
haven’t a ha’p’oth of perliteness, Biddy 
Sullivan.” Then to me, “If that cray- 
thur there,” pointing to Biddy, “can 
sell ye a chain for four-and-sixpence, so 
can I; but it’s too reasonable entirely. 
Sure, ma’am, it would deck the Queen, 
and all for four-and-sixpence.” 

I bought both chains in self-defense, 
and proceeding further, with the same 
inducements, I bought some Limerick 
lace and other small articles, with the 
blessings of God, the Holy Mother, and 
all the saints. Thus laden, I returned 
to the hotel to prepare for a ride around 
the lakes. Although we had a fine view 
of the Lower Lake from the hotel, it was 
meagre in comparison to that from Ross 
Island. This island is the largest in the 
Lower Lake. It, together with the castle 
and neighboring grounds, belongs to Lord 
Kenmare. Itisconnected with the main- 
land by a bridge, near the landing of 
which, and immediately under the castle, 
is a famous echo called “ Paddy Blake.” 
In common politeness we must speak to 
Paddy before entering the castle. It is 
said, on being asked, “ How do ye do, 
Paddy Blake?” the immediate answer 
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is, “Pretty well, I thank ye.” As to the 
veracity of this statement, visitors must 
judge for themselves. The castle was 
built by a chieftain of the great family 
of O’Donoghue. The peasants tell nu- 
merous legends of him, and at every 
point one sees objects of interest named 
after him. Our guide pointed to a win- 
dow through which, he seriously said, 
the great chieftain leaped when he left 
this earth, and took up his permanent 
abode in the bottom of the lake, where 
he is still living in perfect happiness, 
and will continue thrbéugh all eternity. 
Every May morning he can be seen 
gliding over the lake, dressed in glitter- 
ing armor, with a helmet of diamonds 
and waving white plumes, mounted ona 
foaming steed, and followed by a long 
procession of nymphs, who scatter flow- 
ers and chant sweet, melodious music. 

The Lower Lake is five miles long and 
two and a half wide—being much lar- 
ger than the Upper and Middle Lakes. 
Its principal feature is the number of 
islands. There are upward of thirty, 
the largest of which, like the surround- 
ing shores, are covered with majestic 
ash-trees, elms, hollies, and ardztus, 
while many are mere clumps of black 
rocks. On this lake, like the Swiss 
lakes, in winter terrific storms arise, sud- 
denly changing the peaceful waters into 
raging, snow-capped billows. Far be- 
yond the lakes rise the Toomies, Torc, 
Glena, and Mangerton Mountains, cast- 
ing a dark shadow over the lakes. These 
mountains have at their base dense foli- 
age, but the summits are bare, or cover- 
ed with heath. The Tore Mountain is 
eighteen hundred feet high, and being 
the highest point, is the general land- 
mark and chief feature of the surround- 
ing country. Its sides are very pre- 
cipitous, being apparently perpendicular 
rocks. Its summit is called the Eagle’s 
Nest, from the fact that for centuries the 
eagles have built their nests there un- 
molested. 
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Our guide told us a very interesting 
story of the Eagle’s Nest, which is so 
well worded by a modern writer, I can 
not resist giving it verbatim: “There 
was a vagabone soger who says, says 
he, ‘I’ll go bail I’ll rob that aigle’s nest,’ 
says he. ‘May be you will, and may be 
you won’t,’ says the aigle ; and wid that 
she purtinded to fly off wid herself. So 
the soger, when he sees that, lets him- 
self down by a long rope he had wid 
him; and ‘I have ye now by your sharp 
noses, every mother’s son of ye,’ says 
he. When all of a sudden out comes 
the auld aigle from a thunder-cloud, and 
says very civilly, says she, ‘Good-mor- 
row, sir,’ says she, ‘and what brings you 
out to visit my fine family so airly, be- 
fore they have had their breakfast,’ says 
she. ‘Oh, nothing at all,’ says the soger, 
who you see was frightened, ‘only to ax 
after their health, ma’am,’ says he; ‘and 
if e’er a one of ’em had the toothache, 
for which I’ve a rimidy I brought wid 
me in my pocket from furren parts.’ 
‘Ye brought some blarney in the other 
pocket, then,’ says the aigle, ‘for don’t 
I know ye came to stale me childer!’ 
‘Honor bright,’ says the soger, ‘do ye 
think I’d be doing such a mane thing?’ 
‘T’ll lave it to a neighbor of mine whether 
ye did or no,’ said the aigle. So with 
that she bawls out at the top of her 
voice, ‘Did he come to rob the aigle’s 
nest?’ In course the echo made an- 
swer, ‘To rob the aigle’s nest.’ ‘Hear 
that now, ye thieving blackguard !’ says 
the aigle, ‘and take that home wid ye,’ 
giving him a sthroke wid her bake be- 
tune the two eyes that sent him rowling 
into the lake; and I’ll go bail none of 
his proginitors ever went to rob an 
aigle’s nest after that day.” 

Between the Torc and the neighbor- 
ing mountain, the Mangerton, flows a 
noble stream that has its source in the 
Devil’s Punch-Bowl, on the summit of 
the Mangerton. There is here a Devil’s 
Punch- Bowl—which, by the way, is a 
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liberal-sized one—a Devil’s Island, Dev- 
il’s Heart, and a Black Valley; and 
I heard the driver tell the guide that 
Pat somebody was the “ Devil’s own.” 
I conclude from that, the devil has pos- 
session in other places besides his cafton 
at the Geysers and his gates at Washoe ; 
and I have no doubt his own are as 
scattered upon the face of the earth as 
the Lord’s chosen people of Israel. 

“Seeing as how the young lady is so 
fond of stories,” said the guide, “I'll 
tell ye of the lady’s leap from Glena, 
there.” 

“Do,” I said; “I am very fond of 
legends.” 

“Legends, ma’am!” said he; “that’s 
no legend; that is as thrue as the heav- 
ens above us. That is, every body 
knows, after the lady made the leap, she 
was never seen any more on earth.” 

Then he told us ‘of the fairest daugh- 
ter of Kerry, who lived in a castle on 
the Glena, which, like many fine places 
of ancient grandeur and romantic inter- 
est among the hills and glens of Ireland, 
is not there now. This lady was not 
only the fairest of Kerry’s daughters, 
but the purest, best, noblest, and most 
generous. Being the last of an ancient 
and noble race, her father, who wor- 
shiped his lovely child, asked her to 
choose from the princes and nobles a 
husband, to be father to his race when 
he was no more. She listened, silently 
weeping, and shook her head. The fa- 
ther, caring only for his child’s happi- 
ness, did not ask her again. The priests 
and nuns said, “That pearl of loveli- 
ness, and lily of purity, will be one of 
us, sometime: the vanities of the world 
have no charms for her.” But Una, 
one of the lady’s-maids, shook her head, 
but uttered not a word; she felt she 
knew her lady better. She thought 
there was some hidden mystery in her 
lady’s fascination for the lake, for at all 
times she would be out upon the waters. 
Sometimes early, before the sun changed 
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the leaden hues of gray morning into 
rosiest tinges, or the mist rose from the 
lake; then, again, when the sun was 
high in the heavens, and all Nature 
thrilled with life. At evening, too, the 
lady was gliding over the deep, lonely 
waters, and watching, till the stars peeped 
out in the heavens, and the pale moon 
rose, cold and melancholy. Not until 
the stars grew dim, and the moon sank 
behind the distant mountains, and the 
day began to dawn, would the lady re- 
tire to her castle on the mountain. 

One evening, she, said, “Una, retire 
to rest with your companions: I will 
watch the stars alone to-night, and need 
not keep you from your rest.” 

“As your ladyship wishes,” said Una, 
retiring, but not to rest. She could not 
sleep. “It is strange,” thought she, 
“that my lady sends me away to-night, 
who never left her side before. I will 
watch. But—whatdolIsee? Her lady- 
ship going to the lake? I will follow 
gently, to see that no ill betides her.” 
As she reached the margin of the lake, 
she hid herself behind an ardutus. Soon 
she heard the roaring and rushing, as of 
foaming waters, and lo! a Knight arose 
from the lake, mounted on a noble steed. 
He was crowned with a blaze of light, 
that looked like one immense diamond; 
his armor was woven together with all 
colors of precious stones, and the snowy 
plumes of his helmet waved to and fro 
in the morning breeze. As the Knight 
came up to the shore, the branches of 
every tree around bowed till they touched 
theground. Una heard the Knight praise 
herlady’s beauty,and talk in tender tones, 
and say: “If thou dost love me, and 
thou seest none other that suits thy fancy 
better, meet me here in seven years. 
In the meantime, on every May morn- 
ing, at this same hour, and this same 
place, do thou meet me; and if in seven 
years thy love prove true, I will make thee 
my bride, and thou shalt reign eternally 
in my water-girt palace, under the lake.” 
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Every May morning, for six years, the 
lady went down to the shore, to meet her 
princely lover; and as the seventh year 
rapidly approached, Una wept and en- 
treated her lady to release her strange 
Knight, for the sake of her old, gray- 


headed father. But no persuasion could 
change her strange love; and when the 
seventh May morning arrived, she said 
to Una: “Comfort my aged father, when 
I am gone, and be thou a child to the 
childless old man in my stead. Give 
my jewels and clothes to the poor. I 
go as you see me. This white robe is 
my bridal robe, and this wreath of water- 
lilies my crown.” Radiant in beauty, 
and joyful to meet her lover, she went 
out ere the day dawned, when the stars 
still shone in the heavens. 

Waiting in the lake, near the shore, 
was the Lake- King, mounted upon his 
steed, resting on the smooth waters, and 
quietly awaiting his bride. The snowy 
plumes of his helmet fluttered in the 
morning air, as he stood in his stirrups 
to receive her. At the same time, en- 
chanting music filled the air. The lady 
of his love, the flower of Kerry, stood 
an instant on the brink of Glena, waving 
a last adieu to the home of her child- 
hood, then leaped into her waiting lov- 
er’s arms. 

Before the guide’s story was finished, 
we arrived at O’Sullivan’s Cascade. We 
entered the Grotto, which is a cave in a 
projecting rock, gracefully covered with 
vines, and surrounded by varied and 
beautiful foliage. While resting, and 
enjoying the picturesque scenery, three 
women came down from the mountain 
to sell goat’s milk, saying, if the “gin- 
tlemen”’ wished, they would put in a few 
drops of mountain-dew (whisky). These 
peasants are prohibited from distilling 
and selling whisky —it being a criminal 
offense —but some of them are so cun- 
ning and quick-witted that they carry on 
quite an extensive business without de- 
tection. 
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As we were approaching the old Muck- 
ross Abbey, our guide told us there was 
a funeral there, and perhaps the young 
lady would rather not go in just then. 
On the contrary, the young lady was all 
the more anxious to go. Although the 
burying-ground of Muckross is quite ex- 
tensive, it has been filled a great many 
times. Formerly they buried their dead 
within a few feet of the surface, and 
even a few inches, sometimes ; and from 
the fact that old coffins had to be ex- 
humed to make room for new ones, and 
the contents being thrown around in- 
discriminately, the place became almost 
pestilential. Years ago, Colonel Her- 
bert had this refuse removed; and, al- 
though wild and overgrown with rank 
weeds, nothing disgusting now meets 
the eye. The entire grave-yard seemed 
filled with peasants. Men dressed in 
all sorts of comical costumes; women 
all wearing long cloaks with hoods, and 
children crouching by their sides. The 
men seemed little concerned about the 
funeral:. they were standing, sullenly 
looking around, or staring vacantly into 
the open grave, or talking with their 
comrades. The women—most of whom 
had their hoods thrown back and their 
rosaries in their hands, were kneeling in 
the wet grass, or on the low, flat slabs, 
clasping their rosaries, and raising them 
almost to their chins, their eyes uplifted, 
and swaying their bodies backward and 
forward —were all joining in that won- 
derful Irish funeral wail, which is some- 
thing indescribable, but never to be for- 
gotten. It impresses one as being al- 
most as barbarous as the war- whoops 
and cries of Indians around their funeral 
pyres. It reminds one of winter winds 
wailing among lofty trees in low, deep 
murmurs, and gradually rising higher 
and louder, until it becomes a shrill cry, 
then running down the gamut in mur- 
murs deep and despairing. It is sucha 
melancholy dirge, it makes a shudder 
pass through the human frame, for very 


fear of something, one knows not what. 
There was no priest at the grave, and 
the guide told us they seldom went with 
the peasantry to their burials. While 
neighbors were digging the grave, the 
mourners continued wailing. When the 
grave was completed, and the coffin 
about to be lowered, two or three women, 
standing near, took hold of it so desper- 
ately it was impossible, for a few sec- 
onds, to let it down into the open grave. 
A little in the rear of the crowd stood 
an old man. He was quite gray, and 
very wrinkled. As he stood quietly 
looking on at what passed before him, 
he would every few seconds raise his 
arm, and wipe away the unbidden tears 
with his coat-sleeve. Grief had stirred 
up its bitter fount, and was welling over 
in the old man’s heart. Perhaps he was 
thinking that ere long his old and feeble 
frame would be consigned to mother 
earth. “The young may die, the old 
must.” 

As the first shovel of earth rattled 
upon the hollow-sounding coffin, a wild 
shriek, shrill and piercing, went up from 
the crowd of women. A few seconds 
more, and the greedy grave was filled— 
the beloved was at rest. The concourse 
of people soon dispersed, some to go to 
their homes, and others, the younger 
ones, to clamber over the old abbey. I 
asked an aged peasant near, to break 
me some branches of the famous ewe- 
tree that grows in the court-yard, and 
completely fills up the square opening 
between the walls. He looked at me a 
second, then politely said: “Sure, I’d 
do any thing to plase yer ladyship, but 
would na break the owld ewe-tree, ma’am. 
It’s sartin death, within a twelvemonth, 
to him as breaks its branches.” I broke 
the branches myself, and the old man 
looked on, sorrowfully shaking his head. 
He said, “God help ye, ma’am; but 
there’s a world of bad luck in that.” 

The abbey was founded for Francis- 
can friars in 1440, at which time this 
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immense ewe-tree is supposed to have 
been planted. The abbey is situated 
upon one of the most lovely sites around 
the lake, and is so completely over- 
grown with ivy, one can not discern the 
gray stones at all a short distance off— 
which makes a most charming and ro- 
mantic effect. Hard by we took a small 
boat and rowed over to Innisfallen, an 
island next to Ross, the largest in size, 
and by far the most charming and inter- 
esting of all. It is densely covered with 
varied and magnificent foliage. Twelve 
centuries ago a castie was built here, the 
ruins of which still remain. Here was 
written, by two monks, the famous early 
history of Ireland, called the “Annals 
of Innisfallen.” 

Many years ago, an Englishman and 
an Irishman were sent to plow up the 
old abbey grave-yard, and pile up the 
débris. They worked well one day, al- 
though it was doubtless very unpleasant 
business for sensitive nerves. The next 
morning, they were rowing over toward 
the island, just at the dawn of day, when 
a heavy mist still rested over the lake. 
As they were approaching the island, 
they saw a long procession of white- 
robed objects leave the shore of Innis- 
fallen, pass over the lake, out of sight, 
and soon a long line of smaller white 
objects. They turned their boat quick- 
ly, and rowed for the main-land, and not 
all the estate of Innisfallen could have 
bought them to return to their work. 

Innisfallen contains about twenty acres 
of fertile land, varied by gently sloping 
hills, vales, rivulets, and miniature har- 
bors. There is a wonderful holly-tree 
here, from the root of which shoots forth 
an ash, a hawthorn, and an ivy, having 
the appearance of being the product of 
one root. As we rowed over to Denis 
Island, we had a fine view of the ivy- 
covered weir-bridge, between the two 
arches of which the waters of the Upper 
and Middle lakes flow into the Lower. 
So large is the volume of water, and so 
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swift its course, it forms quite extensive 
rapids. Passing a pretty, rustic bridge, 
we were soon on our way back to Killar- 
ney. We passed through the extensive 
and finely kept grounds of the Herbert es- 
tate, of which the homes of the tenantry 
form quite a pretty little village of brick 
cottages, each having a nicely cultivated 
garden around it. They are neat and 
thrifty, and have the appearance of real 
comfort. 

The weather was very doubtful the 
next morning—the sun shining at one 
minute, and at another dark clouds en- 
veloping the heavens, and great rain- 
drops falling. To an anxious traveler a 
slight rain-storm will not interfere with 
a day’s pleasure, especially if he is ac- 
customed to traveling in Great Britain. 
At nine o’clock we took a carriage and 
rode to the Castle of Dunloe ; then across 
the Pass of Dunloe, and up through the 
Gap of Dunloe, which is nine miles 
from Killarney. The country we passed 
was principally low bog-land. The sur- 
face had been taken off from two to 
three feet deep, and dried in the sun, in 
the shape of bricks, becoming the farm- 
ers’ “peat.” When approaching a vil- 
lage where this substance is principally 
used for fuel, a most unpleasant odor is 
perceptible, from the burning of decom- 
posed vegetable matter. Occasionally 
we passed a cottage and cultivated spot, 
but the peasants of the lower part of 
Iseland mostly live in great poverty, de- 
void of the ordinary comforts of life. 
The children earn money as guides to 
strangers, or by selling goat’s milk, or 
souvenirs. The middle-aged work just 
as they can get labor, and do whatever 
presents, without any thought of to- 
morrow. In old age the men and wom- 
en look after the small children, drink 
whisky, smoke their pipes, and tell le- 
gends and ghost-stories. 

As we approached the Pass of Dun- 
loe, the country became hilly and rocky. 
About a mile within the Gap, we were 
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obliged to leave our carriage, and mount 
Kerry ponies, which were in readiness 
for us. The entire length of the gap is 
four miles, the upper portion being nar- 
row and precipitous. It is walled in, on 
one side by the Toomies, and on the oth- 
er by the Purple Mountains. It is a bar- 
ren, desolate region, enlivened only by 
the little stream that flows through it, 
dashing over the rocks. Occasionally 
one sees a dilapidated cottage, but its 
general appearance is as barren as the 
Valley of Chamouny. On the side of 
the Purple Mountains is a cottage, which 
was pointed out as the cottage of the 
“Colleen Bawn,” or rather, of Phil. 
Naughten and his wife, “Fighting Poll 
of the Reefs,” as she was called, who 
lived there when Danny Mann took the 
luckless Eily O’Conner, the rope-maker’s 
daughter, of Garryowen, to stay with his 
old hag of a sister, Poll. Here the 
proud Hardress Cregan visited his beau- 
tiful peasant-bride. From here, too, 
the hunchback, Danny Mann, took the 
sweet, unsuspecting Eily—to go home, 
as she thought, to her old father, Mi- 
chael O’Conner — but left her lifeless in 
the lake ; and days after, her corpse was 
washed upon the shore of Dunday Bay. 
A few months after, on the eve of Har- 
dress Cregan’s marriage with his ac- 
complished and wealthy cousin, Anne 
Chute, he was arrested, on the testimo- 
ny of Danny Mann. Conscience-strick- 
en, and outraged at Hardress’ cruel 
treatment, after his servile obedience to 
his will, Danny Mann delivered himself 
up to justice, as the murderer of Eily 
O’Conner—or rather, Eily Cregan—in- 
stigated by Hardress Cregan: she being 
an obstacle to his marriage with Anne 
Chute. Hardress was transported for 
life, but died before he reached his exile 
home. Myles Murphy—or Myles Na- 
Copaleen, as he was nicknamed —did 
not, as the play says, rescue the unhap- 
py Lily from drowning. Only the black 
heavens, that rained in torrents, the 


mad thunder, and flashing lightning, wit- 
nessed the deed, and heard the pitiful 
cries of the innocent victim. 

The Gap of Dunloe is noted for its 
wonderful echoes. In order to display 
them to advantage, a small cannon was 
loaded and fired. The report was not 
much louder than that of an ordinary 
gun; but scarcely had the shot been 
fired, when the mountains sent back a 
peal like the roaring of distant thunder, 
then came echoes fainter and still fainter 
from reef, crag, vale, and mountain, and 
we thought the sound was lost; when 
suddenly we heard peal upon peal and 
thunder upon thunder, as if all the artil- 
lery of heaven was opened upon us, or 
that the forbidding, black mountains were 
the abode of evil genzz. As we entered 
the Black Valley, which is still more 
desolate and bleak than the Gap, we 
were strangely impressed by the won- 
derful contrast between the quiet, poeti- 
cal pictures of the lakes, and this gorge, 
lined and completely overshadowed by 
dark, rocky mountains. In its desola- 
tion, it is the perfection of wild loneli- 
ness. The stream we were following up 
through the Gap has its source at the 
head of the Black Valley ; and it rushes, 
foaming and roaring, over the rocks, as 
if glad to get away to more delightful 
regions. We found a boat awaiting us 
at the shore of the Upper Lake, by 
which we were to return to Killarney — 
passing over the three lakes. As we 
were gliding over the deep-blue waters, 
our guide entertained us with a history 
of the lakes, which is in accordance with 
the numerous legendary stories attached 
to every point of interest surrounding 
them. He told us that, where the Lakes 
of Killarney are at present, was formerly 
the village of Killarney, in which lived 
a beautiful maiden. She was obliged to 
ascend the Torc Mountain every morn- 
ing and every evening for water. There 
was a well of most delicious water near 
the summit, that was the gift of a fairy, 
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who, when she gave it, left a stone to 
cover it, and said, if by any mischance 
it should be left uncovered, woe would 
betide the village. One evening the maid 
had ascended the mountain as usual, 
filled her pail, and was returning home, 
when she encountered a Knight, who 
said : 

“Can you tell me, fair maid, the dis- 
tance to Kilmare?” 

“Tt is ten miles, yer Lordship,” said 
the maid. 

“Ten miles—and it is already quite 
dark,” soliloquized the Knight. “How 
is the road, my fair one?” 

“The road,” said the maid, “is over 
the mountains and hard to find by night, 
and most dangerous to strangers.” 

“Then, can you tell me, my fairy,” 
said the Knight, “where I might re- 
main overnight, to refresh myself and 
my weary horse?” 

“If you will go with me,” said the 
maid, “and yer Lordship can be com- 
fortable in so lowly a place, ye will be 
welcome at my father’s cottage.” 

The Knight went down to the cottage 
with the maid, and partook of the hum- 
ble, but cheerful hospitalities of the old 
peasant. The next morning it was late 
when the Knight awoke. A nice break- 
fast awaited him, served by the lovely 
maiden. When he arose from the table 
the sun was high in the heavens, and he 
accepted an invitation to remain until 
the afternoon, when the sun would be 
declining. After a hearty dinner, a little 
past noon, he did not feel disposed to 
travel, and waited until the sun was so 
low, his host said he could not possibly 
start until he had supper. After supper, 
of course, it was too late, and he was 
obliged to remain until the next day — 
which passed just as the first. The 
sweet smiles of the maid had completely 
charmed him, and he felt happy in watch- 
ing her, as she attended to her duties in 
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the neat little cottage and waited upon 
her aged father and himself with unva- 
rying grace and untiring patience. The 
third day he said nothing of his journey ; 
but, at noon, went out with the old father 
and helped to stack up the hay. That 
night, as the maid took her pail to ascend 
the mountain, he said: 

“Sweet girl, you are too frail and 
beautiful to carry water from the mount- 
ain. I will go with you, and help you 
in your labor.” 

Slowly they ascended the mountain, 
talking of the moon, and stars, and then 
of love—and the maid was awed by the 
courtly attentions of her strange lover, 
and he was charmed with the maidenly 
purity and innocence of the girl. 

They reached the well, filled their 
bucket, and were near the bottom of the 
mountain, when they heard the rushing 
of waters. The maid, alarmed, cried: 
“The well! the well! We have for- 
gotten to cover the well. All will be 
lost.” 

Hastening to the village, to warn the 
people—for the maid knew the fairy’s 
threat—she found it was too late. The 
village was soon enveloped in a flood, 
and most of the inhabitants perished, 
among whom were the Knight and the 
maid. 

O’Donoghue, the proprietor, was a 
miserly old fellow, who kept his gold in 
a huge chest, and a fierce dog, named 
Branny, to guard it. On this occasion, 
he had said: 

“Branny, dog, stay there and watch 
the gould till I come back” —and away 
he went to the distant hills; but the 
flood overtook him and he was drowned. 

The well on the Tore Mountain still 
overflows, and rushes down into the 
lake; and is to this day called the Tore 
Water-fall. The dog still guards the 
chest of gold at the bottom of the lake, 
and awaits the coming of his master. 
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N the fourth of last March, a 

steamer rippled the quiet waters 
of San Diego Bay, sending a “good- 
morning” salute to either shore. Seven 
o’clock found breakfast dispatched, and 
the passengers walking shoreward. En- 
tering a commission house, I inquired 
for a person, whose name, occupation, 
and gencral appearance I gave. “Mr. 
—! Ovyes; he is the happy discov- 
erer of the new gold-mines.” ‘Ah! 
new gold-mines you have, then?” “Yes, 
and the richest ever found in the State! 
Had you not heard of it?” “No, sir; I 
am just from the steamer; but can you 
tell me where to find Mr.——?” “He 
has left town. Are you acquainted with 
him?” The basis of acquaintance was 
stated. “You are all right, then! All 
his friends are provided for! You should 
go and see the rock: it is on exhibition 
on Fifth Street—the richest rock ever 
seen in California!” The “all right,” 
and “provided for,” were taken gliscreet- 
ly, at a large discount; but the “rock” 
was seen --- the lot which soon after caus- 
ed the intense excitement in San Fran- 
cisco; the bay and its surroundings were 
“done ;” several trips made into the 
country, and the new gold-mines visited. 
This paper proposes to give reliable daa, 
which arc the result of personal observa- 
tion and careful research. 

The third morning out from San Fran- 
cisco, a long, flat-topped island appears 
in the south-cast. Nearing it, the water 
to the north becomes inclosed by low 
shores, forming False Bay; and on the 
east, low lands connect the ridge with 
the main. The length of the ridge is 


five miles ; its southern extremity, Point 


Loma ; and from its crest a light-house, 
with a fixed white light —third order of 
Fresnel—stands watch, four hundred 
and fifty feet above the ocean’s level. 
One and a half miles due west of 
Point Loima, a thick field of kelp is 
reached, a half-mile in width, and ex- 
tending about three miles south and six 
north. Entering the kelp, the depth of 
water changes from twenty to ten fath- 
oms, lessening to four at its inner edge. 
Passing a half-mile south of the Point, 
the Bay of San Diego is approached on 
a northerly course. A long, low beach 
of shingle, making out from the east side 
of the ridge, forms a natural breakwater 
at the entrance. This is called “ Ballast 
Point’”—by the Spaniards, Punta de 
Gurianos. East of the entrance is the 
shoal “ Banos de Zuniga,” named for Don 
Gaspar de Zuniga, Count of Monterey. 
It lies parallel to the ridge, and three- 
fourths of a mile fromit. Breakers gen- 
erally show its position and extent. Be- 
tween the ridge and shoal, the channel 
has a width of half a mile. From near 
the southern point of Loma, to the shoal, 
is a bar 650 yards across, between five- 
fathom lines. Over this, twenty-two 
feet can be carried. In mid-channel, off 
Ballast Point, are ten fathoms; and a 
ship’s length off, four. On ebb and flood 
tides there are strong currents, the for- 
mer setting over Zuniga Shoal. Inside 
of Ballast Point are shoals on cither 
hand:. the larboard with twelve fect of 
water, the starboard generally visible. 
San Dicgo Bay was discovered in 
1542, by Juan Rodriguez Cabrillo, a Por- 
He chris- 
The defects 


tuguese, in Spanish service. 
tened it Port San Miguel. 
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in nautical science and instruments led 
him to place it in 34° 20’—nearly the 
latitude of Los Angeles. Indians were 
found in great numbers. They were shy, 
but hospitable; much the same in dis- 
position as those found by Columbus on 
the island of Hayti, fifty years earlier. 

In November, 1602, the bay was sur- 
veyed by Sebastian Vizcaino, who gave 
it the name of San Diego, or plain, “St. 
James.” He made note of-a forest 
(“three leagues in length and one-half 
in width”) of tall, straight oak, and 
other trees, between Loma ridge and 
Old San Diego; and that “north-west 
of this forest was another good har- 
bor.” Dalrymple examined the bay in 
1782, and La Pérouse in 1787. United 
States surveys have indicated no mate- 
rial changes in the channel for nearly a 
century. According to Vizcaino, there 
has been a decided change in False Bay. 
It is quite extensive, but shoal. Its en- 
trance is very narrow, and contracts from 
one-fourth of a mile to less than one- 
eighth. Immediately in front of the en- 
trance, a line of breakers keep sentinel, 
and ferociously challenge all attempts to 
approach. Only three feet of water can 
be carried over the bar. From Point 
Loma the coast-line is northerly, curv- 
ing to west of north-west as it nears 
Point Laurens, at San Pedro Bay. South 
of Loma, the coast-line runs easterly, 
curving gradually to south-by-east as it 
nears the Mexican boundary. 

The low, flat peninsula separating the 
bay from the ocean is a mile or more in 
width near the entrance, with several 
sharp and deep indentations on its inner 
shore. Thence it narrows, until near 
the head of the bay it is a mere “wall 
of partition” between the waters. Its 
whole length and body is of beach-sand, 
piled up by the waves. In spots, low 
bushes and grass cling tenaciously for 
life. 

Southerly, a few miles from the bay, 
the rising slope is confronted with a 
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bluff. Up this, on the table-land, near 
the edge, stands an obelisk of white 
marble, twenty feet in height. It is two 
hundred yards from the sea-shore, and 
readily seen. It marks the western in- 
itial point of the boundary between the 
United States and Mexico. 

Seven miles off the Mexican coast, 
and fifteen south from Point Loma, are 
several bold, steep islets—‘‘ Los Coro- 
nados,” the memorial of Francisco Co- 
ronado, Governor of Jalisco under Cor- 
tez. The largest, one and a half miles 
long by half a mile wide, is wedge- 
shaped, with an altitude of 575 feet. It 
has a little soil, no trees, some shrubs— 
cacti, and other plants—grass during 
rainy season (when there is one), with a 
profusion of gaudily colored flowers — 
orange, purple, and yellow. In the dry 
season, its appearance is uninviting. Its 
only landing-place has a steep ascent 
for fifty feet, thence easy for the half- 
mile to its crest. North-westerly are 
two others, about fifty feet high, with no 
vegetation. These are said to be the 
“resort of sea-elephants.” These isl- 
ands are in full view from the bay towns, 
and break the long ocean line, giving to 
the prospect its picturesque finish. 

On a point at the base of Loma ridge 
are seen the ruins of old Spanish forti- 
fications. Up the same shore, a mile or 
two, is the unpresuming village of La 
Playa. Two miles farther is Roseville, 
delighting its sole occupant chiefly with 
the fragrance of its name. Two miles 
north-easterly is Old San Diego. The 
town is important as the county-seat, as 


a relic of Spanish colonial civilization, 


and as the ripe fruit, perfected by the 
spiritual horticulture of exclusive Rom- 
ish missions. It is said to be the oldest 
town in the State—founded in June, 
1769. The buildings are principally 
adobes, low and old; streets narrow and 
uncleanly ; and its chief business fronts 
on a central, square f/aza. To the pa- 
dres, who have irrigated, pruned, and 











ingrafted, be all the glory of its centen- 
nial fruition. New blood is giving a 
modern flush here and there. 

The San Diego River forms the west- 
ern boundary of the town. Formerly it 
emptied its sand into False Bay; but a 
few years ago it caught a freak of the 
uneasy housewife, and made a radical 
change in the situation of things. The 
mountains had become unusually gener- 
ous, and, pitying the scorched bed of 
the stream, immersed its heated pebbles 
by pouring over them a flow of water 
brimming full from bank to bank. The 
stream forsook its old ways. Frolick- 
ing about the flats, it now overleaps the 
low bound separating it from San Diego 
Bay, and spreads itself out hugely —in 
Young America style —right in front of 
the descendants of the Montezumas. 
The “city” is thus left nearly two miles 
from a good anchorage. So it stands, 
an epitomized monument of the ances- 
tral career: the stream of thought of 
our day, rushing on, has left the old 
Spanish mother far back from the chan- 
nel of current ideas. 

Leaving this historic spot two miles 
south-east, brings us to a vain hope of 
history. Middletown, on paper, flour- 
ishes like a “green bay-tree;” on ¢erra 
jirma itis the dry chaparral and the 
forlorn hill-side. 

New Town, or more properly South 
San Diego, is two miles still farther to 
the south-east. Here is the centre of 
beauty and moving forces—the future 
metropolis of southern California. The 
site is well chosen, being on an angle in 
the channel, and nearly equidistant from 
the extremities of the bay. The shore 
rises very graduaHy from the water’s 
edge to a low mesa. A fine view of the 
lovely harbor, of the open ocean (scarce- 
ly interrupted by the sand-spit between), 
and of the islands in the distance, is thus 
secured from the successive streets. A 
high ridge back gives opportunity for 
such as desire a wider range of vision, 
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and are ambitious for more stirring ex- 
periences. The fitness of things has 
been sadly outraged in one respect. The 
surveyor sacrificed the beauty of Nat- 
ure’s shore-line to the arbitrariness of 
sectional lines. One’s esthetical nat- 
ure revolts at the bad taste which has 
made the streets run in either direction 
at an angle of about forty-five degrees 
with the water front. Another fault, 
more common in California, is small 
blocks without alleys. Though the town 
is somewhat dull at present, the inhabi- 
tants are hopeful. Every thing looks 
new, and the activity in building speaks 
of a hope determined not to be long de- 
ferred. The Bulletin chronicles the 
progress of town and country. A new 
school-house will soon give facilities for 
publicinstruction. The Methodist, Bap- 
tist, Episcopal, and Romanist Churches 
have maintained regular services for 
some time. 

Four miles to the south-east, across a 
little valley, over a low ridge, down into 
the Choya bottom, over the low divide, 
into the South Choya, and up on a low, 
level mesa, is “National City.” The 
site inclines slightly toward the bay. 
An enterprising spirit has been at work 
here tocheck “manifest destiny.” When 
South San Diego shall overflow, this lo- 
cation will be sought, because of its 
“beauty of situation.” Its present re- 
ligious and educational needs are met 
by a Congregational Society, and a good, 
free school. 

Between the two “cities” just men- 
tioned, are the grounds of the “San Die- 
go, Gila, and Southern Pacific Railroad” 
—a fact on which both cities hang their 
future, and the easternmost has built 
evenits present. The intervening space 
has also been well trodden by the sur- 
veyor, and presents the appearance of a 
mammoth cribbage-board. 

Up the south-eastern shore, the land- 
scape still invites ; the transit has rest- 
ed on its tripod; the chain has been 
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folded up;-and on faper, the crooked 
is made straight, and the rough made 
smooth. The elaborate work done ends 
at the head of the bay, with the fitting 
inscription, “Monumental City.” The 
reality is six to eight miles of a lovely 
shore. 

The country bordering the bay is quite 
broken. The broad slope mounts a few 
hills, and the valleys opening on the bay 
terminate in flats, which are low, quite 
wide, and impregnated with alkali. Noth- 
ing growing can be dignified as “‘ wood.” 
Low bushes, chafarra/, cacti, stunted 
and dead grasses, are the croppings 
speaking of the wealth in the soil. A 
large proportion of the land is arable, 
including much on the hill-sides. Cul- 
tivation, though, at present is confined 
to the valleys. Water—clear, sparkling 
water—is chat for which the land pines. 
Its want has left a forbidding appear- 
ance. Nature looks old and shriveled. 
Her face and her mantle are covered 
with dust. A good bath would give an 
impulse to her hidden germs. Artesian 
wells are reported to have proven fail- 
ures at La Playa and “New Town.” 
In the opinion of geologists, there is no 
hope from that source. Water is abun- 
dant near the surface, but is affected 
with alkali; the best is now obtained 
from wells in the river-bed. 

Nothing save the lack of good water 
presents a serious drawback. The cli- 
mate is all the heart of man need desire. 
It varies only about twelve degrees from 
the usual mean—sixty-eight degrees 
Fahrenheit. The atmosphere is dry, 
clear, and invigorating. No dense fogs, 
as at San Francisco, obscure its Ital- 
ian transparency. Already San Diego is 
being sought solely to gain relief from 
present ills, and to secure an extra lease 
of life. Undoubtedly it will become his- 
toric as the place of all others on this 
coast which, with healing in its wings, 
bears up worn-out human nature, bring- 
ing to the invalid’s cheek a flush of hope 
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as it greets him with its bright, sunny 
smile. 

As is general on the Pacific Slope, the 
prevailing winds are westerly. The sea- 
breezes are to the land as eight to one. 
They increase in summer and decrease 
in winter. Easterly winds occur mainly 
in the winter; north and easterly, strong- 
er in the morning than in the afternoon ; 
and the windy months are from Febru- 
ary to August, inclusive. In February, 
March, April, and June, south-east winds 
are a peculiar feature. As the north- 
west sea-breeze decreases in the au- 
tumn, it is generally replaced by gentler 
fanning from the west and south-west, 
lessening in quantity until, in December, 
the old year gradually loses its breath. 

In the summer-like calm of a mid- 
winter day, the ascent to the hill-top, 
back of “New Town,” is charming. 
Below are the villages, skirting the inner 
bay shore; the unruffled bay itself, re- 
splendent as a sea of crystal; encircling 
it is the long sand-arm, hugging closely 
the sleeping waters, and warding off the 
impetuous, roaring surf. Point Loma 
light and ridge are on the right, and 
back of them nestles False Bay. Away 
to the left are the curving bluffs; in the 
far-distant front, the grand old ocean 
stretches to the clouds, and, lifting up 
their heads out of the great deep, Los 
Coronados seem to be in sympathy with 
your pleasant emotions, and straining to 
bow a hearty welcome. 

If a “back country” guarantees the 
importance of a town, then the area of 
San Diego County assures the future of 
its infant city. The county is an empire 


‘in extent —seventeen thousand square 


miles. Its size equals Massachusetts 
and New Hampshire; or Vermont, Con- 
necticut, and Rhode Island. It is larger 
than the nation of Denmark, Holland, 
or Switzerland; and one-third as large 
as England. 

Its chorography is peculiar to itself. 
Three distinct divisions, of nearly equal 
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extent, are separated by two high ranges 
of mountains. The Sierra Nevadas ex- 
tend through the county, in a southerly 
course, to the peninsula. These are 
crossed, nearly at right-angles, by the 
range from Point Concepcion to the Col- 
orado River, near the mouth of the Gila. 
Mount San Bernardino is the junction 
bound; and some have extended its 
name to the range trending eastward. 
North of this latter range is the south- 
west corner of the Great Basin of Utah, 
and the north-east ‘Azrd of San Diego 
County. This section is wild, and bro- 
ken with rocky, volcanic ranges ; scoria 
in the sandy valleys; no good water, 
nor grass, nor forests; some shrubs, 
and here and there a tree. There being 
no outlet, the few springs and streams 
sink into salt lakes. In the dry season, 
the latter give place to extensive beds 
of mud, baked until cracked by the heat 
—a region more desolate than the des- 
ert. 

Scaling the gigantic southern wall of 
the Basin, you drop down to a level 
tract—once the head of the Gulf of Cal- 
ifornia, and a part of it still lower than. 
the sea. This “Colorado Desert” is 
not inviting; yet it is not hopelessly 
barren and dreary. Its greatest extent 
is one hundred and eighty miles; great- 
est width, seventy-five miles, narrowing 
to an apex at the base of Mount San 
Bernardino. Its southern bound is be- 
yond the Mexican line. Throughout its 
length is a fine, compact blue clay, of 
alluvial origin, similar to the deposit in 
the banks of the Colorado. It is a good 
soil, and Nature has made provision for 
this “desert to bud and blossom as the 
rose.” The canal, which Congress re- 
garded with some favor in 1858-9, may 
yet bring the waste waters of the Col- 
orado to irrigate these waste places, lan- 
guishing for them. The Cohuilla In- 
dians have already raised corn, barley, 
and vegetables, on the north-west bor- 
der. 
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This alluvium is connected with the 
bottom-lands of the Colorado. Fossils 
show that it must have been deposited 
by fresh water, and its even fineness in- 
dicates still water. When the gulf was 
cut off by deposits from the delta of 
the Colorado, it is thus inferred that a 
lake was formed. Shore-lines and beach- 
sand are plainly seen along the bases of 
the mountains. The overflow of the 
Colorado runs northward; and in 1840 
it cut the channel of “New River” 
through the clayey soil; and now small 
lagoons are left along its course. 

A large part of the desert is true to 
itsname. Gravel-ridges, sand-hills, and 
plains are sights not refreshing. Soda 
and hot springs add to the variety; 
while the sputterings of mud - volcanoes 
suggest that Mother Earth does not yet 
possess her soul in perfect peace. 

West of the desert, including the 
mountains, and to the sea, are contained 
all the resources of the county at pres- 
ent utilized. From the ocean a fertile 
slope extends inland about twenty - five 
miles. The soil is ardent, but lacks 
fructifying juices. Rains are very un- 
frequent, and the dew and water are all 
absorbed, save in unusually wet seasons. 
The surface is variously cut up by gulch- 
es and narrow valleys. Short, trans- 
verse valleys, or ravines, add to the gen- 
eral unevenness; the whole is turreted 
with occasional hills and peaks of ridges, 
The principal valleys are the Sweet- 
water, Choya, San Diego, San Bernardo, 
San Luis Rey, Santa Margarita, and 
their tributaries. In these, meandering 
gravel-beds wait the moving of the wa- 
ters. Occasionallya current dances over 
them to the sea. Pala, on the San Luis 

Rey, and Temecula, on the Santa Mar- 
garita, are the most important settle- 
ments in the northern part of the coun- 
ty. The primitive civilization of the old 
inhabitants is seen in their flocks and 
herds. They are a pastoral people, and 
their herds are kept to the pastures. 
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One ranchman, having five thousand 
cattle, is said never to know the luxury 
of butter, cheese, or even milk, on his 
sable. The exports have been confined 
mainly to hides, tallow, and wool. Set- 
tlers of the true Yankee type have zeal- 
ously courted, of late, the unoccupied 
valleys; and though the exterior does 
not speak of the blooming age, yet a 
virgin soil responds with generous im- 
pulses to honest caresses. The legiti- 
mate marriage is producing its legitimate 
offspring: patches of vegetables, fields 
of grain, young vines and trees, the 
cackle of hens, the dairy-maids, the neat 
cottage —all augur well for the rising 
generation. Eight to ten inches of rain 
per annum insures good crops, and a 
half-crop may be, expected with only 
three inches. Tree-culture, and what- 
ever sends down a long tap-root into the 
ever-moist soil, will be profitable. 

In the pleasant valley, a few miles 
from Old Town, is “the Mission.” In 
place of the ruins now seen, it is said 
that here was once the most beautiful 
church and buildings the old fadres erect- 
ed. There were, too, extensive gardens 
of beautiful and varied flowers, and large 
orchards of semi-tropical fruits ; but the 
glory has departed, in sympathy with 
the exit of the neophytes, and of the 
functionaries whose functions had left 
them. Sackcloth and ashes cover the 
monumental pile. To make way for the 
ringing in of a higher civilization, even 
the old bells, as long ago as 1866, left 
the crumbling towers. A few olive-trees, 
telling of the vitalizing forces which have 
been, and still ave, give an earnest of 
the more vigorous second-growth yet 
to be. 

From the upper line of the slope, 
meandering among the foot-hills, to the 
altitude of twenty-five hundred feet, is a 
rough-and-tumble belt of about twenty 
miles in width. The ascent, averaging 
one hundred feet or more to the mile, is 
through a very rugged country. Nar- 
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row valleys, sharp, rocky ridges, and 
deep, wild cafons are the prevailing 
features. 

The cation of the San Diego River is 
the most remarkable. Twenty-five to 
fifty miles from its mouth, its bed of 
sand is fifteen hundred to two thousand 
feet below the crests of the bluffs on 
either side. There are little stretches 
of bottom-land all along its course, some- 
times a fourth of a mile or more in width. 
From these the bluffs —well wooded at 
their base —rise high in air, falling back 
slightly from the perpendicular, and top- 
ping out in rounded peaks. Now and 
then a depression is reached, where trails 
scale the heights. The writer, having 
occasion to cross the river from south 
to north, sketched the prominent marks 
along a trail he was to take. While 
gaining information from a tall, long- 
haired, swarthy Texan, two others, ofsim- 
ilar appearance, were observed, sitting 
a few rods back, peering with their sharp, 
black eyes from under slouched hats, 
and surveying intently myself and horse. 
Just as I started for the trail, the Texan 
said, “ You ride a fine horse?” “A very 
fine horse,” I replied, and moved for- 
ward. As I struck the trail leading to 
the river — four miles distant —the Tex- 
an’s remark, “You ride a fine horse,” 
kept repeating itself. The wildness of 
the narrow and precipitous caf#ox I now 
entered recalled the statement of a set- 
tler, that horse-thieves infested this sec- 
tion; because it was so easy to slip their 
booty over the Mexican line. 

I had intimated to the Texan that I 
should camp with a squatter near -he 
river—it being nearly sundown. This 
action began to look imprudent, and I 
began to look more admiringly at my 
“fine horse.” Had the power been mine, 
“presto change” would have transform- 
ed him into a spavined mustang: As it 
was, the vision (not.impracticable) of my 
horse on the other side of the Mexican 


line, and myself “afoot and alone,” sug- 
? y ’ oD 
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gested prompt movement and a change 
of base. I was certain, that if the Tex- 
ans conceived an elopement, they would 
improve the small hours of the night, 
and entice my horse while I slept at the 
squatter’s. The decision was, frst, to 
gain time ; second, to blind the squatter, 
as I passed him. 

On we went, crawling down steep 
banks, loping under trees, dodging over- 
hanging rocks, into the creek where the 
banks gave no footing ; walking, trotting, 
running, as rocks, grades, and a smooth 
stretch allowed. The four miles were 
short; the sun still shone; the squatter 
said that an American, a mile up the 
river, had better accommodations than 
he—and up the river we go; a trail over 
a spur cuts off a bend in the river; over 
the spur we climb; away down in the 
canton, we see the American’s smoke; 
right on we move; horse seems to un- 
derstand that he is sof bound for the 
Mexican line. A mile above the Amer- 
ican’s, the bed of the river is again 
struck; the highest peaks are barely 
tipped with the golden rays of the west- 
ern sun; along the trail are evidences 
of Indian occupation; tenantless huts 
are passed; the narrow bottoms are 
fenced in; the trail more used; now 
blocked by new improvements ; thrown 
off several times by fences; “evening 
shades appear,” dancing to the hoot of 
the owl and the yelp of the coyote; 
“night comes on apace,” and double- 
night, from the narrow strip of the visi- 
ble heavens, sinks down into the vasty 
depths of this unique trench, scooped 
out to the very foundations of these 
everlasting hills. On a slope, by the 
trail, is a willow cabin, deserted; boots 
and saddle are thrown there; the horse 
grazes by the twinkle of a row of stars, 
which try to shoot their feeble rays into 
our retreat; then he is taken through 
a narrow field, across the river-bed, into 
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a little thicket, and made fast. The 
night wears away; no more jealousy of 
the Texan’s love for shaggy manes and 
glossy, equine hair. With the bright 
morn, we go on rejoicing ; a cup of some- 
thing called coffee, from an “ India,” wets 
my crackers and dried beef; and then a 
hard tug, climbing two thousand feet up 
those San Diego cliffs, eclipses gll the 
romance by the rea/ life. Thanks were 
returned to a kind Providence, who had 
brought me safely through that treach- 
erous, cavernous way. Following the 
last look up and down that long, yawn- 
ing chasm, came the thought, “When 
did the stream commence to trickle, which 
has worn down these rock-bound sides? 
How long have these waters (now less 
than would fill a street-pipe) been dig- 
ging out this gigantic trough, down deep 
among the mountains; and through it 
forcing Sierra’s sands to the sea?” 

Smaller caftons are numerous, like 
branches to the trunk of a tree. Upon 
these branches of the river are the open 
valleys, separated by granite ridges. 
Through clefts in the latter, the gentle 
creek becomes changed to the boister- 
ous ravine; the valley ceases, and the 
canon yawns. 

The valleys rise one above the other, 
and are very irregular inform. On their 
lower side, they have the appearance 
of a rim, or dam, which held back the 
wash until it filled up the basin forming 
the present soil. On the upper side, 
there appears a high bluff or range of 
bold spurs, often impassable. A simi- 
lar, though more contracted formation, 
more sterile and rock-bound, on the 
steeper, eastern slope of the mountains, 
terminates in the desert-gravel. Of these 
midway valleys, Las Viejas, San Vicente, 
Santa Maria, San Pasquel, and others, 
are prominent; over the mountains, the 
principal ones are San Felipe and Val- 
lecito. 
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N the 5th of May, 1862, General 
Laurencez, at the head of a strong 
division of the French army, attacked 
the forts defending the city of Puebla. 
He knew perfectly well that the Mexi- 
cans were superior in numbers, besides 
having the advantage of fighting behind 
breastworks, but he looked on them as 
an ill-organized, badly armed mob, who 
would disperse at the first assault, leav- 
ing him a free entrance into the city. He 
was bitterly mistaken: the Zouaves were 
cut to pieces by the ragged, but dogged 
and brave Indians of Zacapoaxtla, and 
time after time were his attacks repulsed, 
till at last, having lost more than half 
his force, he had to retreat to Orizaba. 
The Mexican Commander-in-chief was 
the well-known Zaragoza, and among 
those who signally distinguished’ them- 
selves on that eventful day was General 
Miguel Negrete, who, by his bravery 
and skill, contributed not a little to the 
brilliant success achieved by his coun- 
trymen. We will not follow him through 
the long, up-hill struggle maintained 
against the Empire, but, passing over 
nearly six years, find him once more in 
Puebla, bent on a very different purpose 
from that of defending the city: dis- 
gusted with the Juarez Government, and 
doing his utmost to overthrow it. 

The State of Puebla was at this time 
governed by Don Rafael Garcia—a good, 
but weak man, quite unequal to the situ- 
ation. Times were extremely dull, and 
there was consequently much distress: 
hence a number of idlers and vagabonds 
who were only longing for any disturb- 
ance to join the standard of revolt, and 
avail themselves of the sort of cloak their 
military character fro tem. would afford 
them to make a “raise” in some way 


or other. Negrete saw the position of 
affairs, and concluded the time had come 
to strike a blow against the Government. 
Already in disgrace—having been a par- 
tisan of Gonzales Ortega —he had been 
for some time closely watched, but he 
managed to elude the vigilance of the 
police, and, having plenty of friends all 
over the Republic, he at last got un- 
noticed into Puebla, and there matured 
and carried out his plans. The time 
was well chosen. Garcia had left the 
city on a visit to the neighboring dis- 
tricts, and was not expected back for 
some days; there were, it is true, sev- 
eral regiments in garrison, but command- 
ed by unprincipled men, who thought 
more of gold than duty, and who could 
be bought over; and add to this, a con- 
ducta was shortly expected. A conducta 
is neither more nor less than a money- 
convoy, escorted generally by one regi- 
ment of foot and one of horse, under the 
command of some trustworthy officer. 
Starting originally from some large town 
in the interior, it goes on increasing as 
fresh wagons, loaded with specie, are 
added to it, till it attains sometimes a 
very fair size, and carries large sums. 
The one that Negrete had in view had 
left Mexico with nearly three millions, 
and a very: fair sem was to be added in 
Puebla. To get hold of this was to make 
sure of success, he thought, as he could 
then hold out irresistible offers to officers 
and men, and organize a force on a firm 
basis. But he must have men to take 
it. Let us see how he procured them. 
The garrison of Puebla consisted of 
four. regiments —two of horse and two 
of foot, viz.: a splendidly mounted, well- 
armed, and well-equipped regiment of 
lancers, commanded by Colonel Luis 








Malo; a newly raised corps of rifleros 
4 caballo (mounted riflemen), command- 
ed by Colonel! Campillo, and the brigade 
of infantry, under Colonel Isunza. The 
cavalry were Federal troops ; the infantry 
belonged to the State only. Malo and 
Isunza being personal friends of Ne- 
grete’s, were first sounded, and soon 
gained over; Campillo was well known 
as a stanch adherent of Juarez, so the 
reactionists did not trouble him, calculat- 
ing that when he saw the rest of the 
forces against him, and the “rising” as- 
suming the importance they hoped, he 
might be induced to join them, or else 
forced to do so. Besides, his men were 
raw recruits, and could not be expected 
to offer a very stern opposition. Cam- 
pillo’s officers might be bought, and they 
would bring the men; but all agreed it 
was useless to attempt to shake the al- 
legiance of the Colonel. The ringlead- 
ers lost no time in sounding their men ; 
and allyred by the tempting assurance 
that the first movement would be to seize 
the conducta, all were at once ready to 
do whatever their chiefs might bid them, 
and over a thousand men were enrolled 
inafew days. Promises were, of course, 
plentiful: the Colonels were to be made 
Generals ; Majors, Colonels ; and soon; 
and then the three millions were an irre- 
sistible argument, and so the plot thick- 
ened. 

Of course Negrete had for some time 
had one or two picked agents in the city, 
who kept him informed of all that tran- 
spired. The chief of these were Fran- 
cisco Lujan, a Spanish dentist, who for 
some,time had made a living in any way 
rather than by his profession, and one 
Esteves, also a Spaniard, who had been 
tried and condemned to death for having 
been implicated in a plot to assassinate 
the President, but who had been par- 
dioned, and who now was showing his 
gratitude, and availing himself of his 
liberty, by joining those who were seek- 
ing to overturn the Government which 
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had behaved so generously toward him. 
The mission of these two worthies had 
been to stir up the feeling of discontent 
among the /eferos, or scum of the pop- 
ulation ; and, thanks to their joint efforts, 
a considerable number of the very worst 
and most desperate characters only await- 
ed the signal to swell the ranks of the 
pronunciados. e 

All was ready, and on the 22d of Feb- 
ruary the conducta marched into the city, 
and encamped in the Plazuela de San 
Agustin—a large square near the Ga- 
rita de Mejico, or the gate on the high- 
road to the Capital. It was commanded 
by a Colonel Yepez—a thorough soldier 
and gentleman. He had been, it is said, 
sounded by Negrete’s agents as to wheth- 
er he would join them—promises, and 
most liberal ones, of course, not being 
spared. Heat once saw the danger that 
threatened the peace of the entire Re- 
public, and, to gain time, answered that 
he could not turn over in the city, as his 
men were not prepared, but that he would 
halt them on the march the next day, 
and could arrange every thing satisfac- 
torily. With this the emissaries had to 
content themselves, and the next day 
Yepez started, paying particular care 
that none but picked men were in the 
immediate vicinity of the coveted wag- 
ons. 

A little after one o’clock, on the morn- 
ing of the 23d, a small party of us were 
comfortably discussing breakfast, when 
a clerk rushed frantically up-stairs, and 
gasped out, “‘.Sefor, there is a political 
movement on foot!” We all stopped 
eating to stare at the intruder; but ina 
moment some one ejaculated, “What! 
—a pronunciamiento?” “Si, Seitor !” 
“Then, let the gates be closed at once, 
all shutters put up and well barred,” 
was all the head of the house remarked, 
and quietly proceeded to finish his break- 
fast. The rest of us ate what we could, 
as excitement had got the better of ap- 
petite, and as soon as the meal was over, 
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we all sallied out t' see what was going 
on. As we had but one block to go to 
get to the Plaza de Armas, we were not 
long kept in suspense, and a glance 
showed us that it was a rising of some 
importance. The P/aza is a fine, large 
square; on the north side stands the 
cathedral—a magnificent stone building ; 
on the south, the palace, and several 
handsome shops, with a colonnade run- 
ning the entire length of the block; and 
on the east and west, s.milar Zortales, or 
colonnades, all filled every day by innu- 
merable small venders of toys, sweets, 
fruits, flowers, and endless trifles of 
every kind. All the e had, however, de- 
camped on the first signs of troubles to 
come, and in their stead were people 
running about tryi. 7 to get news. 

We learned that a little before one, 
Esteves had proceeded alone to the pal- 
ace, and finding a sentry at the gates, 
deliberately pulled out a pistol, and point- 
ing it at the soldier’s head, said, “ M/uera 
Juarez!” (Death to Juarez.) The poor 
wretch, taken aback, and quite unpre- 
pared for so convincing an argument 
as that held out by Esteves, turned pale 
(or as pale as his complexion would 
allow), and after staring a moment, and 
being convinced it was no trivial joke, 
returned, “Pues, gue muera/” (Well, 
death to him!) Our Spaniard walked 
up-stairs, and found a few municipal of- 
ficers in the council-room; again was 
the persuasive agency brought into play, 
and the summons to surrender received 
for answer an echo to the sentry’s “Sz, 
Seftor.” Strange what may be done by 
a determined man holding in his hand a 
Colt’s dragoon revolver, and having a 
fair amount of self-possession and pluck! 
The Councilors being locked up, on a giv- 
en signal the Officer of the Guard made 
over the palace-gates to Esteves, and — 
the ball was opened. The P/aza now pre- 
sented a very lively appearance. Malo’s 
lancers had cantered up, and were drawn 
up in line, facing the palace —each man 
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carrying a rifle in addition to his other 
weapons; at each corner stood a small 
field-piece, a detachment of infantry be- 
ing drawn up behind each of them, and 
horsemen were gallor‘ng in all directions 
carrying orders to patrols, or hastening 
to the rallying-point. Campillo’s men, 
whose quarters lay on the south side, on 
the Plazuela de San José, were surprised ; 
but as many of the officers were ready, a 
considerable body went over at once to 
the insurgents—some few only escaping 
and hiding wherever they could. The 
Colonel was at home, and was already 
taking his szes¢a, when his Orderly roused 
him with the startling news. To rush 
down stairs and mount was the work of 
an instant; a smart gallop took him to 
the barracks, and seeing what had pass- 
ed, he at once made for the Vera Cruz 
Gate. He was followed and fired upon 
repeatedly ; but, thanks to his horse, got 
away unscathed, and went off in hot haste 
to join Yepez and the conducta. 

In the meanwhile, we, having gleaned 
all the information we could, and not 
relishing the general aspect of affairs, 
wended our way homeward; and at the 
corner of our street came upon a crowd 
of excited citizens perusing a long, print- 
ed proclamation. I can not pretend to 
give it here; but it was to the effect 
that Negrete, “tired out by the tyranny 
of Juarez and his Ministers, who tram- 
pled on the Constitution and oppressed 
the people,” etc., etc., declared said Jua- 
rez “to be unfit to govern;” that he, 
Negrete, “pronounced” himself “Gen- 
eral-in-Chief of the Army, bent on re- 
storing order and prosperity to the coun- 
try, and called on all good citizens to 
help him in his patriotic work.” 

And such, reader, is the meaning of 
pronunciamiento—a term applied to any 
rising founded on some plan to oppose 
the Government. 

We re-entered the house, and I took 
up a post of observation on the azotea 
(roof), whence I could see all that was 
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going on, without being noticed. And 
now the big bell of the cathedral com- 
menced tolling, as a warning to the 
towns-people that some untoward event 
had taken place; but that was soon 
stopped. Couriers and Orderlies were 
now rushing about in all directions ; and 
Negrete, having issued from his hiding- 
place, made the palace his head -quar- 
ters. Tired of doing nothing, I put on 
my riding-dress—so as not to attract 
too much attention—and again sallied 
out to get news. At the corner, I was 
stopped by a man whom I had known 
as Lieutenant of the Rural Guard, and 
concerning whom I had no over-good 
opinion. He, of course, pretended to 
be delighted to see me ; but, all at once, 
he came out with, “Of course, Sefor, 
you have already hidden your horses in 
some safe place, as there is going to be 
a requisition and search for animals to- 
morrow.” I hesitated one moment, see- 
ing which, he continued: “Oh! Seftor / 
you Anow you can trust me/ And, if 
you like, 7 will hide them for you!” 
This was enough: my eyes were opened, 
and I at once returned, “Well, amigo 
mio (my friend), I am glad to say, our 
cattle were all sent out to the rancho 
yesterday; otherwise, I would have giv- 
en them over to you at once.” My 
sot-disant friend looked blank, and al- 
most immediately left me; and the next 
day I saw him with the insignia of 
a Captain of the rebels on his shoul- 
ders, and mounted on a magnificent 
horse, which I only too well recognized 
as the property of an intimate friend; 
and inwardly congratulated myself in 
having thrown dust in “my friend’s” 
eyes. 

The night passed quietly enough, but 
we heard that the people at the Tele- 
graph Office had just had time to flash 
off to the Capital a few words, letting 
them know what had occurred, ere the 
wires were cut. I rose late the next 
morning, foreseeing that for some days 
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we would be confined to the house; but 
on going down, found that press-gangs 
were scouring the streets, and securing 
every one they met. I also found that 
my young brother, naturally of a curi- 
ous and inquisitive turn of mind, having 
wished to take a peep into the street, 
had opened the big gate; but, as luck 
would have it, at that very moment a 
patrol passed, and he was collared and 
marched off, as was the groom, who 
had also been taking “just one look.” 
I informed the head of the house of 
these incidents, and as nothing could be 
done, we waited patiently, expecting they 
would not be long in coming to ask for 
a ransom for the juvenile. In the mean- 
while I amused myself getting the horses 
put in a place of safety ; and, by dint of 
coaxing, hauling, and whipping, man- 
aged to get the three up two flights of 
stairs to the back roof, well out of sight, 
and where the searchers would never 
dream of looking for them, while the 
stable was made to look as if it had not 
been occupied for some days—a number 
of old packing-cases being heaped up 
therein, giving it the appearance of hav- 
ing been turned into a temporary store. 

At about eleven, there was a great 
rapping at the gate, and the porter hav- 
ing reported that it was a patrol having 
the #éfo in charge, I descended to hold 
a parley. (/Vifo is a term of endear- 
ment given to all the younger members 
of a family.) The officer commanding, 
the party politely asked me to open the 
gate, to which I as politely rejoined that 
I had much rather not, and then com- 
menced the following short dialogue— 
Spanish, of course: 

Officer.—“ Sehtor, I believe this young 
man. is your brother?” 

I.—* Si, Setor.” 

Officer. —“ What will you give me for 
his release?” 

7.—*“ Nothing!” (Being prompted by 
my brother saying in English, sotto voce, 
“Don’t give any thing, as I have a 
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friend of Negrete’s trying to get me out 
free.’’) 

Officer —“ Come, come ; say fifty dol- 
lars for a substitute.” 

7—-“Haven’t got fifty dollars in the 
house.” 

Officer —“ Well, then, say a pair of 
pistols.” 

J.—“We don’t keep arms in this 
house.” 

Officer (getting desperate).— Well, 
I’ll free him if you give me a nice En- 
glish saddle.” 

7.—“T haven’t got such a thing; and 
if I had, I wouldn’t give it!” 

Officer.—“ What! not give a trumpery 
saddle to effect your brother’s release ?” 

J (emphatically).—“ No, Seftor /” 

Officer (evidently highly disgusted at 
my apparent hard-heartedness, and hap- 
pily unconscious of a volley of winks 
exchanged between the #zfo and my- 
self), to Ais men.—“ Secure the prison- 
er! Right face! Mar-r-r-ch!”—and 
away they went. 

Soon after another party arrived, armed 
with a warrant to search for, and take, 
any horses that might be on the prem- 
ises. An officer and two men were ad- 
mitted, and having searched the stable, 
the store, and all the buildings on the 
ground-floor, went off. In two hours 
afterward my brother was brought back, 
and made over unconditionally, thanks 
to the influence of the before-mentioned 
friend of Negrete’s. We had a very hear- 
ty laugh at his expense — he being quite 
indignant at having been valued at “an 
English saddle.” The day passed away 
tediously enough, the only excitement 
being toward the afternoon, when Ne- 
grete and his staff made an excursion 
through the principal streets. They 
must have been highly gratified at see- 
ing the confidence people placed in him, 
who was to deliver them and bring pros- 
perity, as every door and window was 
religiously closed and shuttered, and 
not a decent person was to be seen.. 
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On the other hand, a large mob had as- 
sembled, and were crying out, “A/uera 
el hambre” (death to hunger)! “ Viva 
Negrete!” and any thing else that oc- 
curred to them. From my position on 
the azotea, I caught sight of the cortége, 
and saw the Chief for the first time: a 
short, stout man, with a very pleasant 
and intelligent countenance, in an ordi- 
nary walking-suit, mounted on a splen- 
did, brown charger, haranguing the mob, 
and shaking hands with all who came 
within reach. The only distinguishing 
badge he wore was the General’s blue 
belt, worn over his vest; and he cer- 
tainly seemed all smiles and confidence. 
Most of the rabble were at once enrolled 
as soldiers, but not in as great numbers 
as had been expected—hence the press- 
gangs that were scouring the streets. 
And what of the conducta? Yepez, 
instead of halting at Amozoc—a small 
town, four leagues from Puebla—bad 
pushed on a little farther, and taken up 
a good position. There he explained to 
his officers and men what had transpired, 
and urged on them to assist him, and 
save the large sums intrusted to their 
charge. To the honor of his men, be it 
said, not one deserted; they cheered 
loudly in answer to their Chief’s ad- 
dress, and assured him they would stand 
by him to the last. Ere long a detach- 
ment of cavalry (rebels) came in sight, 
and thinking the thing was all arranged, 
came down, shouting, “ Viva Negrete!” 
A volley of musketry, and “ Viva Jua- 
rez!’ was their answer, which at once 
brought them to a halt. A second vol- 
ley made them turn, and away they 
went, to bear the news that the much- 
wished-for convoy was not to be theirs, 
and to reproach their leaders for having 
betrayed them. The news had a disas- 
trous effect on Negrete’s plans, as many 
who would have joined now held aloof; 
but it was too late to turn back: money 
muégt be had, and as it was evident the 
conducta was lost to them, a council was 
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held, and a plan soon agreed upon. It 
was simple: a list of all the leading 
houses was made out first, and a round 
sum placed opposite each as a contribu- 
tion; then followed all the smaller fry, 
with sums appended, supposed to be 
what each ought to be able to afford, 
and ayudantes (aids-de-camp) were at 
once detailed to collect. Most of the 
merchants were brought to the palace, 
either by persuasion or force, and, on 
refusal, were at once confined, with the 
assurance that unless they altered their 
minds, they would be carried out of the 
city, to be dealt with hereafter, as the 
General might decide. One after an- 
other paid up his part. Our house was 
visited on the morning of the 25th. An 
ayudante demanded admittance, which 
was, of course, refused. ‘Then tell the 
Sehor 1 wish to see him.” The porter 
brought me the message, and I descend- 
ed. “Where is the Sefor?” I was 
asked. “Not in the city,” was my not 
very true, but justifiable answer. “Are 
you the z7fio?” “Iam.” “Thencome 
with me; and let me advise you to come 
quietly, as otherwise I shall have to go 
for a Sergeant’s guard, and make you.” 
This, of course, was irresistible; so I 
went, and on arriving at the palace was 
taken before Negrete; but he was too 
much occupied with other plans to trou- 
ble his head. He simply said, “Take 
him to General Lujan.” I was then in- 
troduced to a tall man, of a forbidding 
countenance, who asked my name, and 
consulting his notes, said, “ Your house 
is put down for $500; please bring it 
at once.” In vain I urged that we had 
no money in the place—that it had all 
gone down in the conducta—and even of- 
fered to take the aywdante home, and 
show him the emptiness of the safe. 
“Well, never mind all that; the house’s 
credit is good, I hear, so go and raise 
it,” was Lujan’s facetious rejoinder; but 
on my insisting that I did not know 
where on earth to go for the money, 
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the ire of tte newly made General 
was aroused, and he roared out: “I 
see how it is, sir: you wish to avoid 
contributing. Ayudante/ accompany 
this person, and do not leave him for a 
moment until that money is brought 
here. You may go, sir!” I bowed po- 
litely, and off we went. For three hours 
did I make that unfortunate ayudante 
walk, at a pretty brisk pace, all over 
Puebla. Of course I went everywhere, 
and asked for money in a loud voice; 
but the very sight of my attendant was 
enough to set my acquaintances to be- 
wailing their poverty. At last, human 
nature could put up with no more; so 
my ayudante came to an understanding 
with me: we arranged that I was to go 
free where I pleased, giving my parole 
to be at the palace at three P.M., with 
or without the cash. Once alone, I 
hastened home, took breakfast, and at 
the appointed hour went again to head- 
quarters, armed with a two-hundred-dol- 
lar bag. I found both anteroom and 
office full: here were fathers applying 
for the release of their sons, and em- 
ployers for that of their workmen ; there 
the mothers, wives, and sisters of the 
unfortunates were rendering the confu- 
sion horrible by their cries and lamen- 
tations; and, again, others were wran- 
gling over the amount of the sum they 
had to pay—generally ending by their 
having to succumb, and promise speedy 
payment, under penalty of being made 
to serve inthe ranks. ‘We want men,” 
said Lujan, “‘and if you won’t pay, you 
must serve.” My turn came at last, and 
I produced my $200, with a vast air of 
importance and self-satisfaction, calling 
on my friend, the ayudante, as a witness 
of my unheard-of efforts to procure the 
whole quantity. My friend grinned, and 
corroborated my statement. At last Lu- 
jan said, “Bring me $100 more, and 
you shall have your receipt.” Pretend- 
ing, of course, that I did not know where 
to get the money, I sallied out, and went 
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home, going once more, in two hours’ 
time, with the required $100. I was 
just in time to see a friend pay in $600, 
half gold, half silver, and was consider- 
ably amused to see Lujan take up the 
gold, sweep it into his vest- pocket, re- 
marking, “A cuenta de mi sueldo.” (For 
my salary, on account.) 

This was my time. I at once pre- 
sented my little bag, not without a qualm, 
knowing it was short; but Lujan was in 
high good- humor, and merely throwing 
it to one side, said, “Secretary, give 
the Seftor his receipt ;” and added, amia- 
bly, “Can I do any thing for you?” = Iat 
once applied for, and obtained, an order 
for the release of our mozo, and depart- 
ed, with the ayudante, to the barracks 
to get him out. There I was not a little 
surprised at meeting a host of acquaint- 
ances: one adorned with a shako, an- 
other looking absurdly uncomfortable in 
a tunic several sizes too small for him, 
another handling a musket as if he had 
a very wholesome horror of it—but no 
two dressed alike, and all evidently feel- 
ing wretched in the superlative degree. 
The arrival of the ayudante was greeted 
with joy, as they all begged him to pre- 
sent their compliments to the General, 
and tell him they were now perfectly 
willing to pay. “Ah!” said my friend, 
knowingly; “I thought a slight taste of 
soldiering would soon bring the setores 
to their senses!” Having fpund my 
mozo, who was overjoyed at his deliver- 
ance, we left this scene of woe; and I 
again went home, to await the next act 
in this serio-comic political drama. 

That night the forces mustered, and 
from the azofea I watched them march- 
ing to the P/aza. First came the lan- 
cers, with band playing and flags flying, 
as if on parade; then the greater part 
of Campillo’s force; next, the infantry, 
in all sorts and varieties of uniforms, 
but nearly all wearing a very common 
straw hat, which had been served out. 
Most of the men carried two muskets 
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each, as a deposit of arms had been 
found in the Custom - house, and it was 
thought advisable to take them, as re- 
cruits might be had on the line of march. 
The forces bivouacked in the Jortales, 
and remained there the whole of next 
day; but in the night they left, as a di- 
vision from Mexico, commanded by Gen- 
eral Alejandro Garcia, was close to the 
city, and it was nct thought advisable to 
await their arrival. 

At daybreak, the news spread like 
wild-fire that the insurgents had gone, 
and every body turned out imthe streets 
to discuss and remark on what had 
transpired. Conjecturgs were rife as to 
the course Negrete would pursue: some 
thought his departure was but a feint, as 
he had left with four thousand men, and 
it was well known that Garcia’s division 
was only composed of half that number. 
Did Negrete want to allure him nearer 
the city, and then attack him ?—or did he 
intend to go and get more men and 
money in the towns south of Puebla? 
Of course nobody knew. Yet one thing 
was beyond a doubt: we were left with- 
out a Governor, without police, and with- 
out troops; and if the /eferos should 
take it into their heads to sack the city, 
who was to prevent them? To avert 
this new danger, a force was hastily 
composed of about 150 of the young 
men of the city, who patrolled, mounted 
guard at the palace and prison (all the 
prisoners had left with Negrete), and 
preserved order generally. The next 
day, both Garcias—the Governor and 
General—entered the city, and business 
once more followed its usual channel. 

Negrete had no desire to face the 
Federal force. He saw perfectly well 
that he could place but little reliance on 
his troops—for the most part pressed 
men—and he accordingly went to At- 
lixco and Matamoras, where he also ex- 
torted money, and procured mules and 
horses from the adjoining haciendas. 
But there his career was to stop. A 
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strong division, commanded by General 
Alatorre, came up from Vera Cruz, pur- 
sued him closely, and finally obliged him 
to accept battle, in which Negrete was 
completely defeated; Malo was killed, 
the men, scattered all over the country, 
were hunted down, captured, and brought 
to the city for trial. Negrete himself 
escaped by a miracle, and managed to 
hide away until recently, when he was 
discovered in the city of Mexico. He 
was, by last accounts, awaiting his trial ; 
of course, the only sentence can be 
“death ;” but it is thought the signal 
services he rendered the country on the 
5th of May may induce the President to 
commute that sentence for one of im- 
prisonment. Lujan was made prisoner 
in the small town of Tlacotepec, tried by 
drum -head court-martial, and shot—a 
belt well lined with gold pieces being 
found on him, so that his ill-gotten prize 
benefited him but little. Esteves man- 
aged to keep clear for some months, but 
was at last known to be once more in 
Puebla; his hiding-place was revealed 
to the police, and one night a force hav- 
ing been placed in the azofea, another 
demanded admittance at the zaguan; 
Esteves heard the noise, and slipped 
out on the corridor; but being seen by 
those on the roof, was ordered to stand 
or he would be fired upon. Upon the 


gates being opened, the officer in charge 
at once accosted Esteves, “Who are 
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you?” No answer; but a bull’s-eye 
lantern being unmasked, he was recog- 
nized. He made one tremendous rush 
to get past the police, and so gain the 
gates; but a pistol-shot brought him 
down, and a bayonet-thrust finished 
him. Let us add that to Yepez and his 
men a decent sum was given, as a re- 
ward for their steadiness and firm stand 
against temptation, so craftily set before 
them. 

One word in conclusion. In other 
times, a rising of the magnitude of the 
one we have described would have taken 
months to put down ; and not a few days, 
as was here the case. The army is now 
well organized, and a rising is put down 
at once. Nor are these risings whol- 
ly political movements; but rather the 
schemes of some broken- down adven- 
turer who sees a chance to seize some 
undefended place, and then, by cruelty 
and extortion, enrich himself in as short 
a time as possible, disappearing at the 
first check, and leaving his misguided 
followers to their fate. The French in- 
vasion did much toward opening the 
eyes of the Mexicans. They now un- 
derstand that “unity is strength ;” and, 
with all honor to the present Govern- 
ment be it said, never were robbers and 
bandits pursued and hunted down with 
greater energy than at the present day; 
and confidence and security would seem 
to be in the near future. 
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E was known as a bit of a philos- 

opher up and down the Sacra- 

mento long before our floods ; when nav- 
igation was lively there with sloops, 
schooners, and almost any thing capable 
of freighting “up from ’Frisco.” But 
sailing the main seemed not altogether 
the final occupation of such a philos- 
opher as Mr. Caleb Sheds. It was good 
for its opportunities to dash out the evi- 
dences of his mental superiority over his 
shipmates—the same being a heavy 
lumberman from Maine, who owned and 
commanded the schooner Red Rover, 
and the young, but inactive half-Mexi- 
can, who smiled at Caleb’s infrequent 
jokes, and listened a good deal when 
Caleb orated and the “boss” of the 
schooner slept; yet for frequent oppor- 
tunities for observing human nature in 
various forms, Caleb had come recently 
to thinking it not equal to his require- 
ments. A week on the river from port 
to port, under a very warm sun, often 
went by without a chat with any other 
than his fellow-seamen. Good wages, 
with rare occasions for paying them out, 
he had learned were good, but his re- 
solve to stay by and keep his coin had 
finally to succumb to his taste for social 
life. That, too, made him renounce his 
rigid economy, and give up his dream 
of an early period for “aristocracy airs.” 
“Gen’l’m’n,” said he, finally, “you 
won’t see Caleb here after five minutes 
from this, ’cause this ’ere is Saturday 
night, and that there wag’n ’cross this 
‘levy’ is going toward King’s in the 
mornin’, and this sailor-boy ain’t never 
goin’ to be known as a rjver-shad any 
more. Don Hosey, stick to the ‘boss,’ 
and don’t you never forgit the lessons 
0’ moral’ty you might ha’ got from my 
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observations, ef you’d only knowd enough 
to understan’ and do somethin’ ’sides 
grin all the time when I was sayin’ my 
seriousest things; and, boss, you won’t 
be short 0’ hands long, you know, tho’ 
may be you'll never hev a pusson who 
could learn how to splice an end and re- 
cite instruction to the audjence at the 
same time as I’ve done, ye know. Well, 
I al’ays carry luck with me, boss, but I 
don’t take it away every time, you bet.” 

The “boss,” who was as quiet in his 
nature as the whilom sailor was given to 
talking, nodded “farewell” as that lithe 
person swung up on the river-bank. 
And he half smiled as he said, sometime 
afterward, to Caleb’s successor at the 
helm, “If that Caleb would work as reg- 
ular as he’d eat, and as long as he would 
talk about things he didn’t know every 
thing about, he’d be skipper of this or 
some other craft before the month was 
fairly half over.” And the Red Rover 
caught a pleasant breeze from the west, 
and glided down the river into the bay 
at its mouth, leaving its former Mate 
out of sight, and speech, and almost out 
of memory. 

When the regular stage started out in 
the chill morning air, with three passen- 
gers inside and one on the box with the 
driver, the casual observer would have 
recognized at a considerable distance the 
thick majesty of Mr. Sheds. That gen- 
tleman had determined upon an advance 
toward the interior. “That,” he thought, 
I] get me clear out of this ’ere port, 
and when I’ve let slip my cable there, I 
can jest drop my lead and find out if 
there’s pleasant soundins there in them 
parts.” 

Mr. Sheds being a stranger, was not 
at first communicative. But he was not 
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companionless. His pipe was there— 
that great consoler of else disconsolate 
man, that fills the void in one’s life which 
the veak and incapable wit of man could 
not otherwise do. He lithis pipe. His 
wit was freer, and his sympathies soon 
wider. They carried him gradually into 
acquaintance witu the “-iver. He ad- 
vanced, and, naturally enough, soon be- 
gan a running conversation with that 
person. Their talk was various, but 
continuous. It touched the aspect of 
the country, the climate of “these parts,” 
and so forth. Further on, an approach 
was made to more personal topics, hav- 
ing reference to the individual tenden- 
cies and experiences of the speakers. 
Their lives had been quite different, and 
the experience of his new acquaintance 
interested Mr. Sheds especially, since he 
had wearie? of his old occupation, and 
uau determined to throw up the old hand 
and shuffle for a new deal. 

**I ben Mate with that old Aroostook 
lumber skipper goin’ on nigh twenty 
months. He done all the quiet, and I 
done most all the talkin’. That suit- 
ed ’s far’s it went, but it didn’t go far 
enough.” 

“You talks pretty smart, stranger, 
strikes me; ’n’ if talkin’s what he hired 
you for, seems to me he must ha’ been 
mighty hard to suit if he wa’n’t satis- 
fied.” 

“Well, may be’s how it wa’n’t down 
in the papers that I was to talk for my 
wages, but he never told me he had too 
much. Them fellows that don’t talk 
much, they likes to get instruction, you 
know.” 

“ Had pretty good wages?” 

“Took in my reg’lar hard forty every 
trip; but society’s a necessary part of 
my bein’, and driftin’ on the Sacramen- 
ter’s well enough for a Maine log, but 
not suited to my nat’ral tastes.” 

* Ever try steerin’ on dry land?” 

“ How?” 

“Ever hold the helm abows?” with a 
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lifting of the ribbons and a gesticular 
crackle of his whip. 

“Sorter, but no great. I wa’n’t no 
great with them things,” and he pointed 
to the reins. “’Pears like I’d hev to 
turn roun’ backward, so ’s to hev the 
steerin’ gear behind me.” 

“Well, p’r’aps,” said his companion, 
venturesomely, “p’r’aps you'd like to 
tackle up ‘Jane’ and ‘ Mary’ on behiad ;” 
and as if to dull the edge of his jest, he 
snapped his whip at the leaders, and 
spoke gently to his favorite off- mare. 

The last speaker was Mr. Samuel 
Trim, for short called “Sime,” at pres- 
ent the trusted Chief Engineer of the 
Pioneer Line of coaches from Sacra- 
mento to King’s Flat. 

You could tell when Caleb was turn- 
ing any matter seriously in his mind. 
He was silent. You could see his tongue 
rolling in his cheeks, seemingly dislodg- 
ing and relocating some consolatory mor- 
sel. He would turn his head sideways 
and scowl to the extent of two well-de- 
fined perpendicular lines in the centre 
of his forehead. Not to conceal any 
thing, it would not be safe to say that 
he did not expectorate at comparatively 
frequent intervals. He did somewhat 
of each of these on that day. The ride 
was long, involving two changes of an- 
imals, a change of climate, from cool 
morning to very warm noon, anda change 
of relations between himself and Mr. 
Trim, from being utter strangers to a 
consciousness of sympathetic tastes at 
least. Caleb’s journey was begun with 
no special plan, other than “to get clean 
out of Sacramenter.”” When the horses 
dashed up to “ Phil’s” at the end of the 
ride, he had conceived another possible 
plan of life. He might possibly be going 
to be a stage-driver. Travel had been 
increasing of late “from here up to Jones’ 
Bar, and the ‘old man’ who owns the 
line is goin’ to put on some coaches in 
that direction,” as Sime had remarked. 
With such a prospect, Caleb had natu- 
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rally modified the opinion previously sug- 
gested as to his ability to guide a team. 
His hope of occupation was based upon 
the supposed influence which the said 
Sime, being an old and favored employé, 
had upon the “old man.” 

But a short time thereafter and the 
new road to Jones’ Bar proved a suc- 
cess. The new line, which commenced 
running in the middle of July, had proven 
so profitable by the last of October that 
it seemed worth expending more to in- 
sure a good road for the rainy season, 
near at hand, which made stage. riding 
over an unballasted road an unpleasant 
piece of business. There was one change 
of horses at Green Cafion, a little more 
than half the way, and after really the 
unpleasantest part of the road; but the 
fine prospect up through the gorge at 
this place, the charming location of the 
station at the foot of Taft’s Hill, and 
the deep verdure of the evergreens that 
climbed up its side, gave a sense of re- 
lief to the dust-covered travelers. Not 
that these natural objects were much 
commented on at first. But it has been 
remarked many a time, that after an op- 
portunity had been afforded passengers 
to uncoil their limbs, and wash away the 
memory of the tedious ride with what- 
ever wash was available at “Simpkins’ 
Exchange” —the station for changing 
horses —and cigars were lighted, and 
every body was aboard once more, and 
Simpkins had “hoped gentlemen ’d drop 
in again,” and the driver had nodded, 
without speaking, to Simpkins, as he 
always did before starting, some one 
would be sure to pay Nature a compli- 
ment, even though it was in rather scant 
phrase. 

“Kind o’ sniffey spot, this ’ere, for old 
Simpkins, eh, Bill?” To which the gen- 
tleman addressed, not being so much a 
dealer of phrases as of other things, 
would suggest “that’s well enough for 
Simpy, I s’pose; but I don’t think the 
dust around here’ll assay any partic- 
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ular amount anyhow ”’—which migh¢ in- 
volve a humorous allusion to the de- 
posit of free soil on his garments, with 
some hint of the somewhat limited pat- 
ronage of the “Exchange.” 

The rest of the way with a fresh team, 
though a less level road, was quickly 
and pleasantly traveled; and at supper- 
time, a coach-load of hungry men, with 
an occasional spice of femininity or youth, 
was unloaded, eager to accept the utmost 
hospitality of mine host of the “City 
Hotel,” at Jones’ Bar. 

Herr Berthold Kragen kept the City 
Hotel. Frau Martha Kragen cooked for 
the boarders. Fraulein Maria Theresa 
Kragen did what limited “waiting” the 
guests required at table, and received 
whatever metallic compliments might be 
paid to her beauty by the occasional tran- 
sient admirer of that virtuous damsel. 
Hans, the “stupid Dutchman,” as he 
was thought to be, “tended bar” a good 
deal, and was hostler and attendant, and 
did “chores” round the place generally. 
This was the entire establishment and 
retinue. 

Caleb was accustomed to a variety of 
life. He had seen its phases of fair and 
stormy weather, as a Forty-niner in the 
Diggings, as woodman on the Santa 
Cruz Mountains, as Chief-mate on the 
Sacramento; and he was now not easily 
discomposed by any change of circum- 
stances. Individuals became uniformly 
objects of indifference ; and after he was 
fairly settled into his place, as driver of 
the Pioneer Line, it would have been 
hard to tell where he had found life 
yielding the most content. 

He lived most of the time on the 
stage-box — arriving at either end of the 
route at dusk, in a condition ready for 
rest, and was off at early morning. 

After a considerable experience with 
this mode of life, by the merest acci- 
dent, Mr. Sheds was struck with an 
idea; and it might never have occurred 
to him, but that for some reason the 
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stage was not to start one morning till 
an hour later than usual. He awoke 
the same as ever; but instead of strik- 
ing a light at once, to help the lagging 
dawn, he simply turned over. Not to 
sleep, however, for it was after two bells. 
So he ran naturally to thinking. In his 
“lookout in the fore-rigging”—as in 
memory of his marine experience he de- 
nominated his front-attic room —he had 
nothing particularly noticeable. He could 
not have told whether there was any 
thing therein, other than the bed he lay 
on. He never went to it till his weari- 
ness compelled him, and he left its un- 
attractive barrenness as soon as morn- 
ing. But here was Mr. Sheds awake 
and motionless at the City Hotel. He 
opened his eyes wide, and then shut 
them up again; but they opened again 
at once, as if sleep had lost its power 
upon their lids. He had begun to think 
of something. He looked up to the ceil- 
ing. He bolstered his head and looked 
around. He suddenly noticed that his 
table had a neat, white cloth. He per- 
ceived a book or two lying on it. If 
you had seen Mr. Sheds at that moment, 
you would have noticed a momentary 
change in his countenance. His eye- 
brows were slightly elevated, and his 
lips a little projected. Plainly enough, 
there was going on some kind of mental 
process. After a short time he raised 
himself on one elbow and rested. It 
was clear that a new idea was operating, 
and he was being impelled along its 
current, just as his old craft on the Sac- 
ramento might have been touched in the 
stem by a passing steamer, even acci- 
dentally, and sent drifting up against the 
banks of the river, or into an unexpect- 
edly pleasant haven for the night. 

When Caleb began to speak, it was 
only a kind of mutter to himself. 

“ May be so, yes; may be so.” Then 
he stopped indecisively, and gazed at 
nothing out of the window. Then his 
lips moved once more, and he was con- 
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versing with Mr. Sheds himself, and only 
said aloud, “ Perhaps, now, I don’t know. 
Well, I wonder!” and then he half 
smiled, somewhat sillily, and as he did 
so, said aloud, “Sho!” and started at a 
rapid gait, as if he were somehow being 
betrayed. 

For four months Caleb had driven a 
coach. Passengers had found him en- 
tertaining at times, and seldom the op- 
posite. Herr Kragen liked him, partly 
because of a facility in understanding the 
somewhat jagged English which was the 
best at hiscommand. The Dame liked 
him for his blunt kindness, and perhaps 
the more because of a certain shyness 
which he never quite got rid of in female 
society. The Fraulein Maria Theresa 
had always a “good-morning” for him, 
though she saw him but little. Hans 
was doubtful whether or not he was al- 
together the right kind of person to have 
at the house three times a week, though 
this was a late thought of his. Singu- 
larly enough, however, it was an idea 
the value of which seemed to increase. 
There was no apparent reason for it at 
first. But with Hans, there was one 
thing always in view, and all other con- 
siderations were of little account to him. 
He held within his square, Dutch bosom 
a secret hope, which had been growing 
in strength for the seven years during 
which he had been the right-hand man 
of Herr Kragen, since they came to- 
gether from Fatherland to live in this 
distant spot. 

- “Soom day, Maria shall pe mine vife, 
eh, Herr Kragen?” And the old land- 
lord, who had always had a kind of pa- 
ternal feeling for the young Hans, would 
look half sternly at him, and shake his 
head a good many times, and say, be- 
tween the whiffs from his pipe, “ Hans, 
you petter go away mit you, and harness 
up de shtage for Caleb. He pe down 
now right avay.” And then he would 
turn, as if he had heard no allusion to 
possible matrimony, and place himself 
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behind the little bar in one corner of the 
large front-room, ready to meet the de- 
mands of the not infrequent customers. 

Caleb came to his breakfast that morn- 
ing as usual, with his top-coat buttoned 
up, his thick gloves sticking out of one 
pocket, a pipe-stem from the other. He 
ate with somewhat more deliberation 
than usual; he talked not so much, and 
his appetite seemed more speedily sat- 
isfied than at other times. 

The Fraulein was joyous as a lark, 
and was here and there, at his side and 
at others’ side in turn. Nobody could 
have told from looking at his counte- 
nance what was going on within the mind 
and heart of Mr. Sheds. In a moment 
he was on the box, and had driven 
around to the front entrance, ready for 
passengers. Before they were all aboard 
there was a pipe, already filled, that 
wanted a little fire to complete the per- 
fectly satisfactory state for a pipe to be 
in on a morning like that. Caleb Sheds 
needn’t have taken the trouble to go to 
his apartment “just for something,” as 
he said, for he knew well he went just 
for nothing—that is, nothing to speak of. 
And when he was returning, it would 
be useless to say that he had not ex- 
pected to meet a young person whom, 
by reason of his early training, he always 
called Ma-ri-ah, for that was the reason 
he stood in that narrow passage- way, 
scratching lucifers and letting them go 
out, as if somehow he could get no light 
in his pipe. And then, when he knew 
every body outside was waiting for him, 
and that young, blue-eyed person came 
along humming an old German air, he 
stood there quite stupidly, and scratched 
another match, and held out his pipe, 
and brought the flame near it, and hesi- 
tated, and was just going to say, “Ma- 
ri-ah, I—I—,” but he only drew at 
his pipe, and held the fire too far away ; 
and then, without saying another word, 
walked to the door, leaped to the box, 
and was on his way at an unaccountably 
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swift speed toward Simpkins’ Exchange. 
And the fair Maria Theresa, without 
knowing why, half smiled to herself, and 
then found herself half blushing, and 
standing there saying nothing at all, and 
scarcely even heeding Hans, who came 
near just then, with a superfluous and 
oft-repeated question concerning domes- 
tic economy. 

The driver on the coach was not as 
fluent that day as usual. For some not 
apparent reason he handled his whip in 
a nervous manner, clipping off the tops 
of the flowers as he reached them on the 
road-side, and for many a mile holding 
in his mouth a pipe well filled, but emit- 
ting nosmoke. Interrogatories met only 
abrupt, monosyllabic replies, and the 
casual speaker soon settled into a state 
quite as speechless and silent as the per- 
son spoken to. When the stage stop- 
ped at the Exchange, Mr. Sheds, who 
was not given to much patronage of the 
chief article for sale at that somewhat 
solitary spot, walked up to the counter, 
and took “somethin’ straight,” and a 
good dealofit. The face of this gentle- 
man gave no hint whether joy or grief 
reigned most in his bosom, or whether 
either were struggling for the throne. 

It is well known that Sime, whom 
Caleb met always on the return-trips at 
King’s Flat, was not of a domestic, nor 
of a suspicious nature. He did not go 
into female society when he could avoid 
it, and in that part of the country it was 
not difficult to avoid. He was not mar- 
ried, and he did not suspect others of 
being so; and they generally were not. 
Consequently Caleb’s initiative state of 
comparative quiet did not hint to Sime 
of any thing in particular. The fact that 
his friend paid a trifle more attention to 
his personal appearance was not he: Jed. 
In the course of a few weeks, if Sime 
had been some other, he might have no- 
ticed, however, without remark, perhaps, 
that Caleb, who had habitually no “traps” 
of his own, now had occasionally a par- 
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cel or two to take back to Jones’ Bar. 
But Sime didn’t notice, and held his 
friend in as high esteem as ever. The 
regular reception of certain compensa- 
tion at the end of the week, with the 
“privileges of the bar” at both ends of 
the route, and the occasional entertain- 
ment which a game of chance afforded, 
were, in his cpinion, about all that was 
essential to a man’s content. This was 
partially the secret of his lack of under- 
standing any further ambition in any one 
else. Caleb had these, he knew, and so 
there was in his mind no query as to 
that person’s happiness. Meanwhile Mr. 
Sheds was shrewd enough not to startle 
Sime’s friendship too suddenly. But 
‘the more he went on meeting him every 
other day, and thinking a good deal 
upon a subject which he was conscious 
Sime was not thinking of, the more he 
thought that may be he, himself, might 
be rash and wrong. Would Sime ad- 
vise him? Then he smoked with great 
violence, and soon answered the query 
to his own satisfaction. Sime was his 
“sort o’ pardner” at this end, but at the 
other end he felt that he was not the 
person whom he was considered to be 
by Sime. About where the metamor- 
phosis commenced he did not inquire. 
It was a pretty long drive, but he found 
himself always ready to start. 

It is one of the sad things of this 
world, that we have to know, that the 
female heart, wherever found, is bur- 
dened with deceit and cruelty. Making 
believe it is not what it is, it is not con- 
tent with its own bounteous wealth, but 
seeks and gains dominion over the sus- 
ceptible heart of man. The sweetness 
of femininity conquering many hearts, 
feeds them all for a season upon hope, 
which fills the desire at first, but finally, 
to all but one, proves to be no more 
than as the husks that do not nourish. 
Verily this is a vanity, that glows in the 
dark eyes of the city and the soft, blue 
eyes of the mountains alike. 
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Herr Kragen had brought up his child, 
Maria Theresa, in the way of truth. If 
she had been another, he might have 
guessed something against her fair deal- 
ing, but he was only half in earnest 
when he said, one day, to his offspring: 
“ Maria, vat you do mit our Caleb, eh? 
He go around here more shy-like dan 
ever. Mine leetle girl, you remembers 
all de time dat nex veek you be Hans’ 
vife, eh?” and the young person ad- 
dressed smiled through her blue eyes, 
and half curtsied to her father, and ran 
out of the room without saying a word. 
And Herr Kragen didn’t half remember 
what he had spoken to her, but whiffed 
at his pipe, and shook his head; and 
when he, in a few moments, found Hans 
by himself in the bar-room, that person 
heard him saying, as if to himself, “Vell, 
vell! she certainly ish a leetle vitch!” 

Mr. Sheds was a man of modesty. 
His encounter with the family of Herr 
Kragen was the first meeting, for many 
years, on any thing like a familiar basis, 
with, as he himself casually remarked, 
“the sex that cheers, but not inebriates.” 
It was hard, at first, for him to face the 
Dame and her daughter, but experience 
made it quite easy to chat with some 
gayety, and to be undisturbed; then it 
began to be hard again. 

The appurtenant awkwardness of new 
love is not characteristic of youth alone. 
Caleb was over thirty, and he could not 
artfully begin the course which proverb- 
ially never runs smooth, and move on 
by regular advances to the profoundest 
depths. His condition, with reference 
to the young person called Maria The- 
resa, was recognized by his conscious- 
ness very much as lightning from the 
circumambient darkness. It came sud- 
denly, but unmistakably. 

Caleb bore that consciousness as a 
new burden not adjusted to his shoul- 
ders. He tottered, and looked, and 
felt awkward. His heart seemed to be 
crowding every thing up into his chest 
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and throat; and if Maria didn’t touch 
him somehow with her soft hands, he 
feared the issue. As others have been, 
Caleb was blind, else he might have de- 
rived some advantage from his ordinary 
eye-sight. But he heeded nothing, not 
even Hans, who waited daily, curiously 
but silently, the hour for the coach to 
start. Mr. Sheds had not made, in di- 


rect phrase, any proposal to the young 


woman of the consummation which he 
devoutly wished. But in solitude he 
could have been caught slyly winking at 
himself, while all the time his heart was 
beating tumultuous prophecies of a very 
sweet future. Moreover the driver, who 
was taciturn and brief in the month of 
September, seemed not the same as the 
joyous and talkative one of the later 
autumn. It was indeed the same, but 
in a different stage of development. 
And it is a fact that the Fraulein had 
of late seemed gracious to an extraordi- 
nary degree. From the uncertain state 
in which she had formerly seemed to 
hesitate in her reception of daily com- 
pliments from the gentlemen who were 
guests at her father’s hostelry, including 
Caleb, she had recently seemed to have 
taken on the bloom of maturity, with a 
reassurance of personal dignity, in spite 
of the newly made attempts at gallantry 
of the sojourners of that region, and 
had somewhat more the air of one hav- 
ing somewhere a hope worth resting 
upon. This, of course, did not escape 
the confident gaze of Mr. Sheds, who, 
viewing her from his stand-point, put on 
it a very reasonable interpretation. 
Caleb’s confidence in his friend Trim 
had not yet extended to placing in his 
keeping any secret on which rested his 
personal happiness. But he began to 
feel that he might do so. He thought 
of many pleasant things on the way 
down to Simpkins’. He thought the 
same things over again after he left 
Simpkins’. He had never been more 
entertaining to passengers, nor answered 
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the thousand inquiries, asked anew ev- 
ery day, with more fullness. His face 
was aglow, his pipe was filled and re- 
filled. His whip snapped intelligently, 
and the horses, somehow partaking of 
his joyousness, whisked over the road 
with fleeter feet than ever, and brought 
the stage in full half an hour ahead of 
any previous trip. Trim had already 
arrived from Sacramento. The bright- 
ness of the sky, and of the Fates, seemed 
to invite Caleb to tell his secret to his 
friend. 

“Sime,” said he, as they leaned away 
from Phil’s bar, “noticed any thin’ spe- 
cial, lately?” 

“Can’t say it,” replied Trim; “’round 
the Flat here, or is it up to Sacramen- 
ter?” 

“No, Sime; it’s right here: ’s near’s 
I to you.” 

“Don’t see but you’re as rusty as the 
fust day we rid together.” 

But Trim’s view was finite. He never 
inquired along the lines of men’s faces 
for answers of any kind. He devoted 
his care mostly to himself, and so his 
curiosity was somewhat excited when 
his friend spoke again. 

“Sime, I’m tired o’ bein’ nothin’ but 
a one-horse team.” 

“Eh?” 

“I’ve been goin’ on alone a heap o’ 
years for no account.” 

“Well,” replied Trim, “I never heerd 
you hain’t got along spry enough.” 

“Sime,” said Caleb, hesitatingly, “you 
don’t know meas I am inside here. I’ve 
ben a good deal uneasy,” and he took 
out his pipe, and fumbled for his rem- 
nant of tobacco, “jest 0’ not bein’ as 
much of a man as my father was.” 

“Your dad a very superior person, 
Sheds ?” 

“That ain’t neither here nor there; 
but it’s reck’n’d respectable, Sime, an’ 
I’m jest closin’ out these bachelor days 
o’ mine.” 

Mr. Trim heard his friend, and felt 
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that remonstrance from him would not 
be in place. While he was silent for 
the space of a minute, and stooped to 
pick up a chip to whittle, a good many 
queer queries ran through his mind: 
“Was Sheds a spoon, and he not know 
it before?—had he been losing more 
‘pieces’ at his evening’s entertainment 
than he had gained, and did he feel a 
necessity of being put under bonds ?— 
was there any obligation cloaked under 
this seeming phase of personal choice, 
impelling him to a deed which attained 
to the rank of rashness ?—wasn’t it queer 
that Caleb should be thinking of such a 
thing ?—and a good deal more queer if he 
should do it?” And then he began to 
think aloud: “Wonder how the deuce 
you held your team in hand so well as 
to drive up to the gal, in the fust place! 
I s’pose it’s a gal, eh, Sheds ?” 

“You'd never ask that agin, ef you 
was to see her. I ain’t drawn a taut 
sheet, and run into harbor close-hauled, 


with the wind right square in my eyes, 
many’s the time, for nothin’, without 
knowin’ whether I can board a craft in 


her place. Fact is, I hain’t yet hailed 
her, but there she is, jest ridin’ at her 
anchor, and I know jest what answer’ll 
come back, when I do speak her.” 

“ Know her well?” 

“No mistake.” 

“Hain’t brought it square out that 
you want her to marry you?” 

“Well, Sime, I know how the wind 
blows when I see her pennant a-flyin’.” 

“ Now, Sheds, are you sure she’s gen- 
tle and kind in single harness?” 

“Sails along without nary a gibe.” 

“And makes a good match, and hain’t 
been mated with no other?” 

“Well, Sime, I reckon I’ve ben hav- 
in’ my eyes out to wind’ard and lew- 
ard. There ain’t a breaker ahead.” 

Mr. Trim had finished his whittling, 
and the last shaving had fallen to the 
ground. He stood on one foot, and 
drew the broad blade of his knife back- 
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ward and forward on the other boot; 
then looked at the edge, and drew his 
thumb obliquely across it, and turned it 
over, and shut it; and as it snapped to 
with a click, he turned to his friend, and 
said: 

“Sheds, when you wants a thing, you 
jest goes for it, and you gets it some- 
times. I don’t know nothin’ about this 
’ere craft that you are goin’ for now, but 
such like are sing’lar objects. You can’t 
bet on ’em, Caleb, unless you know ’em 
like you do your mother.” 

Caleb and his friend Sime did not 
meet at the hotel at -Phil’s after that 
conversation. On Trim’s return-trip 
from Sacramento, the second day after 
it, not finding his friend, as usual, about 
the old spots, he had curiosity enough 
to look over the premises a little. The 
stage was in from Jones’ Bar, and the 
horses feeding; and though they looked 
somewhat as if they would like to tell 
how they had been unmercifully hurried . 
in from Simpkins’, they didn’t give a 
hint of where their driver was. Indeed, 
he had not been seen since he first ar- 
rived. Trim smoked his evening pipe 
without the companionship of his friend ; 
and Caleb’s non-apptarance was not com- 
prehended. Jake, a famous horseman 
about the Flat, came around, and said 
he had been asked by Caleb to “take 
the lines for the next trip,” if he wasn’t 
there as usual. Caleb wasn’t there, and 
Jake took the lines. 

More than two years were gone since 
Caleb disappeared, and Trim, who had 
been pretty regular on the route, took a 


.respite long enough to run down to the 


Bay; with a suggestion to bring with 
him certain goods and merchandise on 
his return, for the “old man,” and sun- 
dry other commissions, large and small, 
to be filled for several of the enterpris- 
ing merchants of King’s Flat. He kept 
in hand a complete inventory of articles, 
and these, one and all, he had sent down 
to the schooner Mira Helen, a bright- 
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looking vessel of 125 tons, plying for 
lower freights than the steamers between 
San Francisco and what is now the cap- 
ital of the State. Sundry sacks of flour, 
many casks of whisky, some boxes of 
staple dry-goods, and a few plows, hinted 
the different parties in King’s Flat who 
placed some confidence in him. Besides 
giving to the vessel his considerable 


freight list, he decided that, though the: 


trip in a schooner might not be so speedy, 
yet an early arrival up river would com- 
pelhis awaiting his consignments. “ Well, 
Captain, I’ll go with you, too, I guess, 
if you jest as lives,” was the conclusion 
of his deliberation, as he turned from the 
Master of the schooner, “and I’ll be 
down again by noon”—the hour for 
starting. 

Mr. Trim was there on time. He 
thoroughly enjoyed, in his own way, the 
sail up the bay, and through the straits, 
and into the other bay, and up the river; 
and when the Mira Helen reached Rio 
Vista, where she was to cast a line ashore 
for the night, Trim found considerable 
entertainment in conversing with a party 
who was acting as Mate of that little 
craft. That officer saw that every thing 
was right, and noted that it was six bells ; 
but, before taking his “watch below,” 
he took from his pea-jacket a clay-bowl, 
and cut a few pieces from a square bit 
of hard-looking tobacco. 

“The worst luck I ever did have, that 
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was,” said he, “for she jest run off with 
bait, hook, and sinker. I’d a ben drop- 
pin’ all sorts of coaxing bait there—a 
gingham dress, pootiest thing I ever 
seen, and lots o’ neat fixins. Took ’em 
for friendship’s sake you know, she said ; 
and pretty soon, while I wasn’t there, 
and that square Dutchman was off duty 
till the stage came in, a jestice o’ the 
peace did the business, and things went 
on jest as if there was no sech person 
as Caleb Sheds.” 

“Deuced rough, Caleb; but may be 
you struck a better lead since, and per- 
haps now you're drivin’ a double-team.” 

“No, Sime,” said Caleb, seriously ; 
“‘T was married long ’fore I seen the ‘old 
man’ at the Flat, or the young Mariah 
at Jones’ Bar, but I wa’n’t contented — 
married, Sime, to this ’ere water craft, 
which was the Red Rover in her youth, 
but is got a new dress o’ paint, and is 
now the Vira Helen, after the Captain’s 
daughter, not yet married, but waitin’ in 
the State o’ Maine for somethin’. You 
see, Sime, I couldn’t stop an’ tell you 
when I come down that night, and so I 
footed it down the road, and hid behind 
the big trees as you came over the hill 
beyond Bezar’s, and come to Sacramen- 
ter by myself. It’s true, Sime, it’s true,” 
as he knocked the ashes from his bowl, 
“what you said about ’em ; but ’special- 
ly, Sime, when there’s another feller 
aroun’ and you hain’t.” 
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So slight, and just a little vain 

Of eyes and amber -tinted hair, 
Such as you shall not see again: 

To watch him at the window there, 
Why, you would not suspect. I say, 
The rising rival of Doré. 


No sullen lord of foreign verse — 
Such as great Dante—yet he knows; 
No wandering Jew’s long legend - curse 
On its light hand its darkness throws ; 
Nor has the Bible suffered much, 
So far, from his irreverent touch. 


Yet, can his restless pencil lack 
A master Fancy, weird and strong, 
In black and white —but chiefly black! 
When at its call such horrors throng? 
What fantasies of Fairy -land 
More shadowy were ever planned! 


But giants and enchantments make 
Not all the glory of his art: 

His vast and varied power can take 
In real things a real part. 

His latest pictures here I see: 

Will you not look at some with me? 


First, ‘‘Alexander.’’ From his wars, 
With arms of awful length he seems 
To reach some very - pointed stars, 
As if ‘*more worlds”? were in his dreams! 
But hush!—the Artist tells us why: 
“You read, ‘His hands could touch the sky.’”’ 


Here—mark how marvelous, how new! 
Above a drowning ship, at night, 
Close to the moon the sun shines, too, 
While lightnings show in streaks of white—— 
Still, should my eyes grow dim, ah! then 
Their tears will wet those sinking men} 


There, in wild weather, quite forlorn, 
And queer of cloak and grim of hat, 

With locks that might be better shorn, 
High on a steeple —who is that? 
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‘It is the man who—I forget— 
*Stood on a tower in the wet.’’’ 


His faults? 


He yet is young, you know — 


Four with his last-year’s butterflies— 
But think what wonders books may show 
When the new Tennysons arise! 
For fame that he might illustrate 
Let poets be content to wait! 
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HE soil and climate of California 

are so diversified, and, conse- 
quently, the reports published relative 
to its resources are apparently so con- 
tradictory, that persons intending to im- 
migrate to this State are bewildered by 
the various accounts which they receive, 
and look upon many statements which 
are actually true as unworthy of the 
slightest credit. The isolated condition 
of many of the counties through want of 
roads, and the great size of the State it- 
self, still further increase the liability to 
be disbelieved or misunderstood by those 
who have only an imperfect knowledge 
of the country. A man living in Eu- 
rope, where some independent Govern- 
ments possess a territory no larger than 
a California rancho; where they have a 
complete system of macadamized roads, 
and where the cost of transportation is 
cheap, is unlikely to take into considera- 
tion the circumstance that an article may 
be worthless in one part of the State and 
bring a fabulous price in another. If he 
has made up his mind to emigrate, and 
while deliberating as to what country he 
shall direct his steps, should obtain from 
one source the price of agricultural prod- 
ucts in Tulare County, from another the 
cost per acre of sowing and harvesting 
his crops in San Joaquin, and from a 
third the yield per acre in the northern 
part of Monterey, he would hesitate no 
longer, but set out at once for what he 
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would believe to be the farmer’s para- 
dise. On the other hand, if he learned 
only the price of grain and the cost of 
sowing and harvesting in Monterey, and 
the yield per acre in Tulare or San Joa- 
quin, he could not be induced to come at 
all. Either account being only partial, 
would be detrimental to immigration, 
as the latter would prevent most per- 
sons from coming here ; and the former, 
by creating expectations which would 
have no probability of being realized, 
would be equally injurious, as the im- 
migrant, finding the condition of things 
so much worse than he expected, would 
transmit unfavorable accounts to his 
friends at home. Wishing to lay before 
the reader a few facts relative to the 
agricultural resources of the northern 
part of Monterey County, I want it to 
be understood that these remarks apply 
to that locality alone. 

Monterey County lies about eighty 
miles south-east of San Francisco; has 
an average length of ninety miles, and 
a breadth of fifty, and contains an area 
of four thousand square miles. By far 
the larger portion of the agricultural land 
in the county was given away in Span- 
ish and Mexican grants ; the remainder 
has since been taken up under Pre-emp- 
tion and Homestead Laws. The land 
still remaining in possession of the Unit- 
ed States Government is not of much 
account, not only being poor in the qual- 
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ity of its soil, but entirely destitute of 
water. The land adapted to agricultural 
purposes bears only a small proportion 
to the area of the county, and is to be 
found chiefly in the northern part-—in 
the Salinas, Pajaro, and San Benito 
Valleys. The southern part is devoted 
to grazing. 

In May last I left San Francisco by 
rail, and in three hours and a half ar- 
rived at Gilroy—a young and flourish- 
ing town, which owes its prosperity to 
its being the centre of a rich agricultural 
district, and the temporary terminus of 
the Southern Pacific Railroad. The 
stage took me to Watsonville, in Santa 
Cruz County, close to the boundary-line 
between that county and Monterey, the 
sameevening. Between Gilroy and Wat- 
sonville, the stage-road winds in every 
direction, in order to cross a range of 
steep hills which separates these towns. 
The Gilroy side of this range contains 
some picturesque scenery, consisting of 
steep and rugged hills, intersected with 
deep ravines lined with oaks and syca- 
mores at the foot, and gigantic redwoods 
as you approach the summit. From the 
Watsonville side can be obtained a view 
of Pajaro Valley, where hill, dale, lake, 
river, and ocean constitute a landscape 
which, were its beauties properly de- 
scribed, would attract thousands of vis- 
itors. The upper part of the hill was 
shrouded in fog, and when the stage 
suddenly brought us within view of the 
valley, smiling beneath us in the sun, I 
could not help recalling Moore’s descrip- 
tion of the Vale of Cashmere. If art 
has not done as much for Pajaro as for 
Cashmere, Nature has done more; for 
the former, in its proximity to the broad 
Pacific, whose surging waves can be 
beard all over the valley, possesses an 
element of beauty and sublimity in which 
the latter is deficient. The journey from 
Watsonville to Gilroy affords a better 
opportunity of enjoying the scenery. 
The stage driver is sure to make you 
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walk up those hills, and as the foot-path 
leads directly to the summit, while the 
stage-road follows a zigzag course, there 
is ample leisure to stand and survey the 
new beauties which unfold themselves 
at every step of the ascent. The la- 
goons, of which there are several in the 
valley, lie at your feet, like so many mir- 
rors, from whose polished surface are re- 
flected the hills, trees, and houses which 
surround them; the ocean is dotted with 
ships and steamers on their busy errands 
of commerce; and the towns of Wat- 
sonville, Castroville, Santa Cruz, and 
Monterey, dimly visible in the distance, 
proclaim it a rich and thickly settled lo- 
cality. The expectations created by the 
aspect of Pajaro Valley from the neigh- 
boring hills are more than fulfilled when 
we bestow upon it a closer examination. 
Churches, schools, and neat farm-houses, 
surrounded with orchards and flower- 
gardens, bear testimony to the picty, in- 
telligence, wealth, and refinement of the 
inhabitants. Ona gentle eminence bor- 
dering on the largest of the lagoons 
(Laguna Granda), the Roman Catholic 
population of the valley have built a 
church and college. The valley is part- 
ly in Santa Cruz and partly in Monterey, 
being divided by the Pajaro River, which, 
here flowing nearly in a westerly direc- 
tion, forms the boundary between these 
counties. A soil unsurpassed in fertil- 
ity, a healthy climate, and a temperature 
ranging between sixty and eighty de- 
grees during the greater part of the year, 
conspire to render it, independent of its 
beauty, one of the most delightful spots 
in California for a home. The soil isa 
rich alluvium deposited by the Pajaro 
River, whose numerous tributaries, drain- 
ing portions of Santa Cruz, Santa Clara, 
and Monterey, bring large quantities of 
rich mold from the steep hills in which 
they have their source. With a proper 
system of cultivation, the soil is almost 
inexhaustible, being through the greater 
portion of the valley from six to fourteen 
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feetin depth. Wheat, oats, barley, beans, 
Indian corn, and flax are the crops to 
which the farmer pays most attention. 
During some of the preceding years a 
profit of $80 to the acre, clear of all ex- 
penses incurred in sowing and harvest- 
ing, has been realized from wheat. From 
$5 to $15 per acre are looked upon as an 
average profit. Ninety bushels of wheat 
to the acre have been often grown here ; 
but the usual yield is about forty. Flax 
was not cultivated here to much extent 
previously to last year, when a consider- 
able portion of ground was sown with 
that crop, and with most gratifying re- 
sults. The average yield per acre was 
about twelve hundred pounds of seed, 
worth 334 cents per pound, and about 
$5 worth of fibre, which made the total 
value of the crop about $50. The cost 
of cultivation deducted from this, would 
leave a profit of about $25 to the acse. 
Potatoes yield from five to ten tons per 
acre; and as they are seldom sold for 
less than 75 cents per hundred pounds, 
they must pay well. Hay yields from 
three to seven tons to the acre; beans, 
from fifteen hundred to three thousand 
pounds to the acre; pumpkins, twenty 
to thirty tons to the acre, and Indian 
corn, from seventy to a hundred bushels. 

These immense yields are not the re- 
sult of any judicious or scientific method 
of cultivation, but are chiefly due to the 
natural fertility of the soil itself. The 
whole valley was at one time owned by 
men who obtained it in large grants from 
the Spanish or Mexican Governments, 
and a large portion of it is now farmed 
by tenants who only rent it from year to 
year. Weeds spring up rapidly: in some 
fields the wild mustard is as plentiful as 
the crops sown by the farmer. As no 
tenant has any security that he will re- 
tain possession of the land more than 
one year, but little attempt is made to 
eradicate the weeds which grow so abun- 
dantly. It will be seen that the average 
yield does not amount to much more 
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than half what has been obtained in in- 
dividual cases ; and this falling off must 
be attributed, in a great measure, to the 
filthy state of the land. If every farmer 
owned the land he now rents, he would 
use greater exertion in keeping it clean; 
and it would then be seen that the aver- 
age yield would approximate to what is 
now the highest obtained in any singe 
instance. So luxuriant are the crops in 
spring that the farmers have to res ‘rt to 
various expedients to prevent them trom 
growing too rank. In every field of 
grain, at that season of the year, may be 
seen large numbers of cattle, horses, and 
hogs, which their owners have turned in 
there to feed. Good-natured travelers, 
who are unacquainted with the fertility 
of the district, tie their horses to the 
fence, and go half a mile off their road 
in order to tell the farmer about the de- 
struction which menaces his crop. They 
are thanked for their trouble, but are 
rather surprised when told that the only 
chance of safety for the crop lay in what 
they considered its ruin. In addition, 
the ground is rolled, or the top of the 
young crop is cut off with a mowing ma- 
chine; but, notwithstanding all these 
precautions, there is often such a quan- 
tity of straw as to render the labor of 
hauling and thrashing greater than is 
desirable. 

To those who have invested their 
money in some of the “wild-cat”” Home- 
stead Associations which have sprung 
up during the last few years in San 
Francisco, it may not be unprofitable to 
compare the prices which rule for land 
here now, with the prices which ruled 
half a dozen years ago. In 1863, the 
Vega del Rio del Pajaro Rancho, lying 
in the eastern end of the valley, was 
subdivided and sold to American set- 
tlers for $20 per acre; in 1867 some of 
it sold for $50 per acre, and to-day it 
can not be rebought for less than $100 
per acre. The same remarks are appli- 
cable to all the land in the valley; and, 
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to a certain extent, to all the agricultural 
land in th: State. Here, during the last 
eight years, the yearly rate of land has 

increased from $2 to $6, $8, and, in 
some instances, $10 per acre. These 
are not factitious prices, created by spec- 
ulators, but have been paid by farmers 
who required the land for their own use ; 

and the results, in every instance, have 

shown the wisdom of the investment. 
This increased value of the land is, in a 
great measure, owing to the scarcity ot 

good Government land in this locality. 
Farmers, too, are content with a smaller 
profit than they would be some time 
ago: then they wanted a fortune at 
once, and when it was realized, they re- 
turned to Europe or the East; now they 
follow the wiser plan of founding com- 
fortable homes. There are other causes, 
to which farmers may look for an en- 
hancement of their property, but which 
have not yet become available in this 
valley: namely, cheaper labor and a 
greater proximity to market. Farm la- 
bor is dearer now, in Pajaro Valley at 
least, than it was ten years ago. During 
the last ten years field-hands, in harvest, 
have received $2 per day and board; 
previously they could be engaged for 
$1.50. Mostof the grain goes from this 
place to San Francisco by water, at a cost 
of $5 per ton, for freight alone. In this 
respect, the farmers are no better off 
than they were in 1860. The nearest 
railway station is at Gilroy, twenty-two 
miles distant; and as the steamboat- 
landing is only about six miles from the 
centre of the valley, most of the produce 
is shipped. It will be scen that the rent 
of the land would not pay the interest on 
the price at which it is held, but as sev- 
eral railroads are projected to the neigh- 
borhood of, or through the valley, own- 
ers think the increased value of their 
land, which will result from the con- 
struction of these roads, will more than 
make up for poor interest. 

Wishing to see something of the sur- 
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rounding country, I resolved to perform 
the remainder of the journey on foot. 
To him who has youth, and strength, 
and elasticity of limb, there is a peculiar 
pleasure in rising at daylight, and before 
the sun becomes oppressive, pursuing 
his journey, not necessarily along the 
dusty highway, but across fertile valleys, 
along meandering brooks, or over steep 
and rugged hills. Equestrianism, de- 
servedly, has its votaries. Mounted on 
the back of a spirited horse, there is a 
freedom from care and depression, a 
buoyancy of spirit, as if every yard of 
ground over which you traveled were 
an additional barrier between you and 
trouble, or as if every bound of your 
steed brought you so much nearer to 
ultimate happiness. But for a calm con- 
templation of yourself, and all that sur- 
rounds you—for a perfect realization of 
the beauty and glory of creation—no 
mode of locomotion is as favorable as a 
solitary ramble. 

From Watsonville to San Juanis about 
fifteen miles, five of which run through 
Pajaro Valley, and the remainder through 
hilly land, better suited to grazing than 
to agriculture. In leaving the valley by 
its eastern end, the ocean and lagoons 
are hidden from the view; but innumer- 
able fields of flax, with its blue blos- 
soms undulating in the morning breeze, 
would be readily mistaken for so many 
lakes. From this point to San Juan, 
there is little to interest the traveler: 
the few secluded spots among the hills 
adapted to farming, being occupied by 
Mexicans ; the hills, already parched and 
brown, occupied by sheep, horses, cattle, 
and the ubiquitous squirrel. One gets 
a fair idea of the power of a California 
sun, by traveling among the hills at this 
season. In every instance, the grass 


is turning to powder on the south side 
of the hills, while on the north, where 
the rays of the sun fall obliquely, the 
vegetation is still growing. _ The steeper 
the hill on the north side, the more rank 
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the shrubs and grasses which grow there. 
San Juan, the seat of a mission, has not 
kept pace with the other towns in this 
section. There is not much farming- 
land in the neighborhood ; a large por- 
tion of the population is Spanish: and 
either of these circumstances is suffi- 
cient to account for the non-progressive 
character of San Juan. The situation 
of the town is charming; and being shut 
in, to some extent, from the ocean winds 
and fogs which prevail in the more west- 
erly part of the county, the climate is 
delightful. From San Juan to Hollis- 
ter, a distance of eight miles along the 
San Benito Valley, the country is, in 
many respects, as lovely as Pajaro. The 
rich green of the bottom-lands, the hill- 
sides variegated with flowers of every 
hue, and a background formed by the 
rugged and sombre peaks of the Coast 
Range and the Sierra de Gavilan, made 
up a picture which I shall not readily 
forget. 

The San Justo Rancho, comprising 
this valley and some adjacent country, 
was sold about fourteen years ago for 
$21,000. The rancho was afterward di- 
vided into two parts, the one on which 
Hollister is built being considered infe- 
rior to the other. In 1868, a company 
of fifty men bought the Hollister por- 
tion of the rancho, consisting of 21,000 
acres, for $370,000, or about $18 per 
acre. The Company at once proceeded 
to subdivide their land into farm and 
building allotments—12,000 acres being 
laid out into fifty farms, and 100 acres 
into building lots of 140 feet long by 28 
feet wide. The town lots were quickly 
bought up, and it has since been found 
necessary to survey some more land for 
building purposes. Some of the build- 
ing sites are selling at present for as 
much as $500 per lot. When the town 
was surveyed, there was cnly one house 
in Hollister; at present, there are about 
140 houses, and about 600 inhabitants. 
The farms which were divided among 
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the shareholders are now valued at about 
$60 per acre, and are rented for $3 or $4 
peracre yearly. The remaining portion 
—about 8,000 acres—consists of grazing 
land, interspersed with patches fit for 
farming, and is worth about $10 per 
acre. When to this is added the price 
received fur the town lots, it will be 
evident that the Company made a good 
investment. I returned to San Juan 
on the same evening, making my total 
journey a distance of thirty-one miles. 

From San Juan to Salinas is eighteen 
miles. About four miles from San Juan 
the road crosses the Gavilan Range, from 
the top of which there is an extensive 
view, diversified by hill, plain, and ocean. 
The sea-breeze, which greets you as 
you reach the summit, is quite refresh- 
ing, after toiling up the steep hill. Af- 
ter traveling the next half-dozen miles 
through a cafon, from which the view is 
rather circumscribed, you reach Nativi- 
dad, on the edge of the Salinas Plains. 
The Salinas River rises in San Luis 
Obispo County, drains the greater part 
of that county and Monterey, and, after 
running about two hundred miles, flows 
into the ocean near Castroville. Salinas 
City lies a few miles from the river, . ud 
about fourteen from its mouth. The 
cultivated land yet extends only eight or 
nine miles above Salinas City, but the 
soil is fertile along the greater portion 
of the river, from its source to its mouth. 
Here may be seen thousands of acres 
of grain in one field, farmed by several 
tenants, the soil owned by one proprie- 
tor. The soil is not quite as rich as in 
Pajaro Valley, but farming pays nearly 
as well in Salinas, as the land can be 
bought or rented in the latter place for 
half what it costs in the former. Rent 
in Salinas runs from $2 to $5 per acre; 
farm land sells at $30 to $50, according 
to quality. Salinas City, for its age, is 
one of the most important towns in the 
State; and when all the agricultural land 
in its vicinity is cultivated, and a railroad 
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runs through the valley, its future can 
not fail to be a prosperous one. 

The town was surveyed in 1868, pre- 
vious to which there were only two 
houses there. The lots were 130 by 50 
feet, and sold, soon after survey, at prices 
varying from $25 to $75, or an average 
price of $1 per foot frontage. Eligible 
lots are selling now for $5 per foot ; and 
the population must be nearly twelve 
hundred. The agricultural land has in- 
creased in price as rapidly as the town 
lots. Take, as one instance, the Sausal 
Rancho, on which a part of Salinas City 
is built. This rancho was bought, twelve 
years ago, for $5 per acre; to-day it is 
rented for $2 50 an acre yearly, is worth 
from $30 to $50, and portions have been 
sold, near Salinas, in lots varying from five 
to ten acres, for $100 peracre. The grain 
crops in many parts of the Salinas Plains 
are very poor this season, partly owing 
to the season being too dry; but, per- 
haps, in a greater measure owing to a 
poor system of cultivation. The causes 
to which I have attributed the poor farm- 
ing in Pajaro Valley prevail on the Sa- 
linas to a greater extent. The land is 
rented from year to year; and many 
farmers, with only a small capital, rent 
more than they can manage properly. I 
can not help thinking that many of them, 
even if they had a sufficiency of capital, 
would fail, through lack of experience. 
Last winter, on the Salinas Plains, I 
saw plowing not more than two inches 
deep. When I visited them this season, 
I was quite prepared to find a poor crop, 
and am sorry to say that I was not wrong 
in my expectations. 

From Salinas to Castroville, the great- 
er part of the land is cultivated. Some- 
times I saw fields of grain that would not 
pay half the expenses incurred in plant- 
ing ; while a contiguous field would yield 
from a ton to a ton and a half of wheat 
to the acre. Castroville, near the foot 
of Salinas Valley, was surveyed in 1864, 
and, though it has not grown so fast as 
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Salinas City or Hollister, is a thriving 
town. The remarks made about the in- 
crease in the price of land in Salinas 
City and its vicinity are, to a certain ex- 
tent, applicable to Castroville. Morse’s 
Landing, to which steamers run twice 
a week from San Francisco, is two and 
a half miles from Castroville; and as 
there is not a good site at the landing 
for a town, this will cause Castroville to 
be a place of some importance. The 
land along the road from Castroville to 
Pajaro Valley is adapted to farming, 
though a portion of it is hilly and sandy, 
and, except in a sufficiently wet season, 
able to produce but little. There being 
no Government land open to pre -emp- 
tion in this part of the county, and pri- 
vate owners requiring from $30 to $100 
per acre, it might naturally be inferred 
that it requires a large capital to com- 
mence farming here. This, however, 
is not the case. Land can be rented 
on easy terms; and it is better for the 
small capitalist to do this, than to buy 
the land and overtask himself in paying 
heavyinterest. If the tenant has money 
enough, the usual way is to pay the rent 
in advance; but different customs are 
often followed. In many instances, the 
owner of the soil takes, in lieu of rent, 
one-fourth of the grain raised, only pay- 
ing to the owner of the thrashing-ma- 
chine the cost of thrashing the quantity 
he receives — about five cents per bush- 
el. The cultivator finds seed, horses, 
and farming implements, and pays all 
the expenses of sowing and harvesting, 
with the exception already mentioned ; 
and retains three-fourths of the crop for 
himself. Sometimes the owner supplies 
seed, and gets one-third of the crop. 
And there are instances in which the 
owner finds seed, horses, farm -imple- 
ments, and food for both man and horse ; 
the cultivator harvests the crop at his 
own expense, and keeps half the crop 
for himself, the remainder going to the 
owner of the land. In each of these in- 
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stances, the proprietor pays the taxes to 
which the land is subject. When aman 
is industrious, honest, and possessed of 
a fair knowledge of his business, he will 
have little difficulty in renting land un- 
der whichever one of these systems he 
considers best suited to his inclination 
or finances. 

The following table shows the ex- 
penses incurred, and the profits obtained, 
from cultivating land in Pajaro Valley. 
The calculations are based on the aver- 
age price which was paid for rent, farm- 
produce, labor, etc., per acre, during the 
last five years: 


Hauling to stack 
For use of thrashing-machine 
Board and wages to men engaged with 


Plowing three times 
Cutting 

Hauling to stack 
Thrashing 


Receipts, 1,200 pounds at 3c... $45 00 
3 00 
$48 00 
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POTATOES. 


Piowing three times. 
Planting 


Hoeing and weeding 
Digging 


ro 12% 


$66 37% 


112 50 


$46 12% 


These returns are not the average for 
all the valley, but for such land as can 
be rented for $8 peracre. There is land 
which will give a better, as well as land 
which will give a worse return. Some 
may ask why the more profitable crops 
are not grown to a greater extent. The 
reason is, land suitable for potatoes and 
beans is not so plentiful as land fit for 
wheat. Flax was not tried to any ex- 
tent before last year; and this season 
a much larger area is devoted to its 
growth. It will be seen, from these fig- 
ures, that farming has paid well in this 
valley; but, perhaps, no better than in 
other parts of the State. Take the other 
extreme, where only very small crops 
are obtained: as, for instance, the sand- 
plains west of Stockton. There, one 
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thousand pounds to the acre are consid- 
ered a good crop; but the price of land 
and the cost of cultivation are so much 
below what they are here, that the final 
result must be about equal. It must be 
borne in mind that these figures show 
what the profit on farming would be, if 
the farmer did nothing himself. But as 
he and his family work, a large share of 
the expenses set down here is saved. 
Any one who wishes further proof with 


HAD not been East for fifteen years. 
| I went to California rather young, 
and therefore impressible. With the 
vital air which I breathed I imbibed the 
sentiment that that State enjoyed not 
only the finest climate under the sun, 
but was also the only spot fit for a 
White Man to live in. Also, that the 
fittest spot on that spot was the San 
Francisco spot. I plead again that I 
was young and impressible, and must 
claim what credit may attach to the fact 
that I began to question this sentiment 
some years ago. After awakening to 
the fact that it was questionable, I sought 
evidence. I examined returned Califor- 
nians concerning this East, of which my 
own memories tended to the proposition 
that it might be a place fit for a very 
White Man to live in. I also examined 
such stray Easterners as were wafted to 
that Pacific shore, concerning the White- 
fitness of a land where strawberries were 
a rarity in September; and even cross- 
examined them at tedious length upon 
their previous answers. In all this will 
be recognized the mental attitude of 
the average Californian, vaguely nervous 
about the first article of his creed, and 
the fitness of the existing distribution 
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regard to the profits of farming has only 
to visit this valley, and see the number 
of men who began farming ten or fifteen 
years ago, with a capital of a few hun- 
dred dollars, and who are now worth 
from six to sixty thousand. The tourist, 
as well as he who is in search of a farm, 
will be well repaid by a visit to this coun- 
ty. The roads are good, the towns easy 
of access, and many of the views to be 
met with are unsurpassed in loveliness. 


Thus, I think that 
I may claim to be a representative Cali- 
fornian in search of light. 

I had observed, too, that the Eastern- 
ers whom I met in California were not con- 
spicuously deficient in intelligence nor in 


of the White races. 


general information. in fact, they were 
apt to impress one as rather interesting 
men. I frequently got from them new 
views of things, views taken from a new 
stand-point ; and sometimes this stand- 
point was in a manner higher than the 
one I was more familiar wi’; and the 
view itself was, if any thing, broader. 
Especially did I inquire concerning So- 
ciety: I mean not only Society in its 
narrower serise of implying the limited 
number of people understood as those 
“whom one meets,” ebut in the larger 
sense of meaning the habit, and tone, 
and quality of the social life in gener- 
al. My witnesses developed unanim- 
ity at least, even if their opinions were 
just what might have been expected. 
They represented that it was a common 
thing among their practical people of 
business to devote time—time which 
was worth money, and might have been 
coined for drachmas —to the trivialities 
of social recreation; that this led toa 
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species of social cultivation; that it de- 
veloped a variety of tastes of an unprac- 
tical character; and that the systematic 
gratification of these tastes resulted in 
an artificial scheme of social amenities, 
which they, the witnesses, for their parts 
rather liked. They were inclined to think 
that I—an average and representative 
Californian—would alsolikethem. I had 
my private, average, and representative 
Californian opinion on that point: but 
suppressed it with the calmness which 
comes from that sense of moral elevation 
which accompanies conscious self-denial. 
These remarks serve to show the class 
of topics upon which my observation 
should be employed, and judgment exer- 
cised, during that visit East which I then 
foresaw, and which are now to be re- 
corded. But there were yet two other 
specific objects of inquiry. 

As a man not already old nor yet done 
for (I speak matrimonially), I naturally 
inquired after the Eastern woman. I 


imply nothing to the disadvantage of the 
lovely being who buds, blossoms, and 
blooms upon the Pacific shore: I know 
her a superior creature, and I respect- 
fully love her; but—I inquired. The 
general tenor of the testimony was com- 


plimentary to the Eastern woman. She 
was intelligent, and tolerably well up in 
what was going on in the world; was 
apt to be interested in the things which 
interested the cultivated man, and to 
know almost equally much concerning 
them. In fact, after one got intimate 
with her, if one was not also up in such 
things, one was liable to find himself at 
adisadvantage. Upon earlier acquaint- 
ance one found the Eastern woman pos- 
sessed of a store of pleasing accomplish- 
ments — conversational and other — with 
a trick of saying quick, shrewd things, 
which also male a man feel that he 
was put to his trumps to keep up with 
her. It was thus that my witnesses 
expressed it: “to keep up with her.” 
These women had winning, gentle man- 
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ners, and sweet, low voices. Were they 
comely? Witness would expres¢ no 
opinion ; but had an album (photograph- 
ic) with him, which he would be happy 
to show. He showed it. There could 
be no mistake at all about the album. 
The woman of the East was distinct- 
ly comely. And again, witness thought 
that I—the average and representative 
Californian—would like her. I won- 
dered if I would; for there were a half- 
dozen men I might name, and whom 
every body in the little spot fit for White 
Men to live in also knew, who did visit 
East, and severally came back married 
men. Moreover, I did not wonder at 
it. True, these wives do not like the 
spot which has the finest climate on the 
face of the earth, and yearn for the land 
of lightning, sun-strokes, and rigorous 
winters. Was it perversity?—or were 
they insensible to the delights of straw- 
berries all the year round? These things, 
too, I kept in my heart. 

And again, I wondered somewhat con- 
cerning the aspect of external Nature at 
the East. I have some eye, perhaps, 
for landscape. I had seen much of our 
Pacific domain. From Monterey Bay 
to the Straits of Fuca, and from the sea- 
coast to Utah and Idaho, I was familiar 
with plain, mountain, valley, and river. 
I knew coast range and sierra, with 
that intimate knowledge which comes 
of traversing them on foot, in coach, and 
on horseback. I had ascended the Co- 
lumbia, caught fish in Esquimalt, dab- 
bled in the acrid waters of Walker’s 
Lake; and for Washoe — was I not one 
of the early ones? As to our Pacif- 
‘ic domain, I really knew it all—both 
at its best and at its worst. And yet— 
yet I had dim memorics of forests of 
oak, chestnut, and hickory, wherein lay 
shady dells watered by murmuring brooks 
—of a Connecticut valley which, viewed 
from Holyoke, seemed more picturesque 
than Napa from St. Helena, or the San 
Joaquin from Diablo. Were there not 
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beauties in Champlain and George which 
are lacking in Tahoe and Donner? Upon 
the whole, did I prefer the scenery of 
the Columbia to that of the Potomac, 
the Hudson (why always “lordly ?’’), or 
the St. Lawrence? Upon the whole, I 
thought that I did not. 

Thus the foreseen visit East began to 
take more definite form’in my visions ; 
and I began to hunger after a certainty 
which should resolve these fast-gather- 
ing doubts. Finally, I looked about me 
more sharply at the spot which was it- 
self the fittest for a White Man to live 
in. I examined it in some detail. Was 
it, in its outward aspect—that unmis- 
takable expression of its inner life—a 
fine or beautiful thing? What was the 
quality of the work which man had done 
for San Francisco? Nature had done 
not a little. The site was one where a 
noble city might have been built. As I 
scrutinized it, I thought I saw its history 
written in its features. In its rectangu- 
lar streets I saw an early ignorance and 
barbarity of taste; in the inferiority of 
its public works I saw its official cor- 
ruption and maladministration; I saw 
many things which it is needless to set 
down here; but among others, I saw, 
both in its commercial and in its do- 
mestic sections, the beginning of a bet- 
ter time which might yet be truly fine. 
And I thought: Now, the merit or de- 
merit of these things is in a measure 
relative. It will not alter the actual char- 
acter, as discreditable or otherwise, of 
these things, to find that other cities are 
guilty of them in equal or other degree ; 
but, by a comparison of many cities, we 
shall come at a sort of practical stand- 
ard for comparison, which will serve — 
not to show what may be done, nor even 
what ought to be attempted — but to in- 
dicate the degree of discredit which at- 
taches to this one city for its short-com- 
ings. Therefore, thought I, these things, 
also, will I observe at the East. I will 


travel as a Californian, observing things 
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from a California stand-point; and thus 
will I maintain a sort of constant com- 
parison, which shall bear upon that car- 
dinal article of my faith touching the 
only place in the world fit for a White 
Man to live in. And the things which 
I shall thus observe are: the people, 
their characteristics, habits, appearance, 
and social life; the country, its charac- 
teristics and appearance ; the cities, their 
characteristics, appearance, and munici- 
pal life. And with these ideas in my 
head—not arranged and reduced to a 
scheme, but lying away there, the vague 
result of much speculative cogitation — 
I, an average and representative Cali- 
fornian, received my First Impressions 
of what we call the East 

In the fullness of time I resolved 
to make the visit. I went by steam- 
er. I am afraid that this was not quite 
a representative act. I ought to have 
gone by Pacific Railroad—the most stu- 
pendous achievement of modern times. 
However, I did not avail of the stupen- 
dous achievement, and therefore my first 
impressions were derived off the Jersey 
Coast. I awoke about seven o’clock 
that morning, dressed, and went on deck. 
I saw a steamer on our port-quarter. 
Gazed at her, pleased: seeing a steamer 
is a pleasurable event on another steam- 
er. Strolled around to the starboard 
side, and there beheld another steamer 
on that quarter, and still a third forward 
of the beam. Bless me! said I; we are 
certainly approaching a place of some 
commercial magnitude. Briefly let me 
add that we passed successive steamers 
all day. Steamers bound to and from 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wilmington, 
Charleston, Savannah, New Orleans, till 
—going up the beautiful bay—we passed 
a handsome two-thousand-ton screw, 
bound across the Atlantic. After break- 
fast the haze lifted, and showed the Jer- 
sey Coast, with its white, glaring line of 
beach, a few miles distant, and soon af- 
terward we made Barnegat Light-house. 
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Houses, barns, a church-spire; more 
houses, barns, and two church-spires ; 
then a village; half a dozen schooners ; 
and still a close succession of houses, 
barns, and—like mile - posts —church- 
spires. Bless me! said I; this country 
is rather thickly inhabited. Schooners 
plenty: quite a local trade done here. 
Was not this reflection characteristically 
Californian? Measured by the com- 
mercial standard, this country appeared 
adapted to occupation by a White Man. 
As I looked attentively at it through a 
spy-glass, I thought it looked attractive. 
Those thick groves of tall, clean, grace- 
ful trees, suggesting deep shade and 
cool glades ; springs, and the murmur- 
ing brooks heretofore adverted to, and 
other things pleasant on this hot, blazing 
day (for it was the second of July, and 
the sunlight on the water was trying to 
eyes)— were they not adapted to gratify 
the senses of the White race? I thought 
so. I brought the houses into the field 
of my spy-glass, and spied them care- 
fully. Three stories, roomy, in fact, spa- 
cious piazzas, vines on them, and yet— 
farm-houses? Evidently farm-houses, 
and nothing more. Orchards, barns, 
stables, look well kept; fields look as if 
they had crops on them. Bless me! 
said 1; they positively do this thing bet- 
ter than in California. No farm-houses 
in California like those. And the spy- 
glass wandered off again over the land- 
scape, and lingered upon it, and dwelt 
on the groves of tall, clean, graceful 
trees, until a stranger might have thought 
that it had not dwelt upon any thing so 
lovely for many a year; then it was shut 
up with a bang, and I strolled forward. 
And as I got forward of the pilot-house, 
I rather think I exclaimed aloud, “A 
fleet!” for I know I stared at it with 
distended eyes, and Captain Maury was 
good enough to lock down on my inno- 
cent wonder. from said pilot-house, with 
benignant aspect, as who should say: 
“Taken a little aback, young man? Yes, 
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this is the way we do it here. Receive 
my blessing.” Really, it was a fleet: 
ships, barks, brigs, schooners, hermaph- 
rodites, steamers. North of us, south of 
us, and away east of us, to the horizon, 
the ocean was dotted with a multitude 
of sails. We had come into them while 
I sat aft, gazing at the Jersey shore, and 
ruminating of the things which it dis- 
closed. And now, as I gazed upon this 
flock of sea-birds, illimitable to the eye, 
I endeavored to take in another phase 
of the idea which they expressed: the 
one idea toward which we, and all that 
we had seen, were steadily and now rap- 
idly tending — New York! I pondered 
it a little, and I think screwed up one 
eye in an intense wink directed to the 
Atlantic Ocean, as I turned a mental 
eye backward to the Pacific, for a unit 
of measure wherewith to measure this 
New York. The Atlantic Ocean faintly 
crinkled its smooth visage, as it caught 
my idea, and looked a look of unuttera- 
ble slyness, which could only be inter- 
preted, “ New York of the Pacific. Ah! 
Yah! Bah!” and instantly lapsed into 
a deeper gravity, as if it had committed 
itself by an exhibition of levity beneath 
its dignity. I respected its feeling, and 
turned musingly toward the Jersey shore. 
Ha! 

Houses, villages, spires—this is be- 
coming impressive. Villas, too; more 
villas—in fact, villas as far as you can 
see; and some miles ahead, just coming 
in sight around a point of land, some 
huge buijdings with flags on them, the 
significance of which I do not take in at 
the moment. Iam hard at work again, 


‘wrestling with and mastering that other 


thought. This country is really very 
thickly populated. I had no idea of this 
sort of thing; in fact, I had quite for- 
gotten this sort of thing, and I look as 
hard as ever I can, and sweep the coast 
up and down, and strive to get the idea 
in a fixed and definite way into my head 
through my eyes. I find the Captain 
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looking at me again benignantly, but 
I am speechless and grave. Pray let 
me beg to be understood here: I set 
down my actual thoughts, and nothing 
but my actual thoughts. I am giving, 
honestly and literally, the First Impres- 
sions made on me—a Californian of fif- 
teen years’ standing—by my first glimp- 
ses of the East. And the one difficulty 
with which I then struggled, and with 
which I struggle yet, was to “take in” 
the evidences of dense population (com- 
paratively dense), the existence of great 
numbers of people —of millions of peo- 
ple—of their occupations, of their handi- 
work, and of the work of the other mill- 
ions gone before them. Here is so 
much work done, and doing, that one 
from the unsettled, wild, Pacific Staies 
finds a real, tangible difficulty—if he 
think at all—in grasping, in a compact 
and complete way, the idea of this pop- 
ulation, and the conditions of its life. 
And so I stood musing at the Jersey 


villas, and, from time to time, soberly 
sweeping the interminable succession 
with my spy-glass. 
“Long Branch, sir.” 
the civil waiter who tended my table. 
“Long Branch, sir; for’ard there, where 


“Eh?” Itwas 


you see the flags, sir.’ I drew a bead 
upon the structures, and looked at them 
attentively. I think—I am not sure, 
but I think—that when he said Long 
Branch, a faint vision of Santa Cruz had 
floated across my mental retina. It was 
a not unnatural association, and, if it re- 
ally did occur, it undoubtedly aided the 
effect of the first view of Long Branch. 
I took a long, attentive look at the 
buildings with the flags; then I shut 
up my glass, and walked aft. “Long 
Branch,” said I, to somebody; “like to 
look at it?” I handed the glass to 
somebody, and sat down. I had taken 
in something, and it was necessary to 
digest it. 

Eight Occidentals, eleven Cosmopoli- 
tans (cach rolled into one), and an assort- 
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ment—say a couple of dozen—of Grand 
Hotels scattered around, and you have 
some idea of Long Branch. I do not 
know whether I exaggerate. I rather 
think that I do not. At least the com- 
parison I suggest gives about the im- 
pression which that impressive watering- 
place makes upon one. Evidently, here 
thousands—literally thousands—of peo- 
ple do resort, and are accommodated. 
Again the thought is urged upon you— 
New York. These vast caravansaries are 
for the accommodation of a small por- 
tion of.that minute portion of the swarm- 
ing population of New York which has 
means and leisure to seek summer recre- 
ation. For there are also Newport, Sar- 
atoga, Niagara, Cape May, and the doz- 
ens of minor places of resort, which also 
receive their proportion of the recrea- 
tion-seekers. These vast Long Branch 
hotels—there are three separate groups 
of them—are but as one among many 
which receive their part of that city’s 
summer overflow. And thus I gradual- 
ly digest Long Branch: and it is another 
thing among the many gradually leading 
me up to the conception of New York, 
and so that when I shall see it, it may 
be possible to take it in also. Another 
matter has suggested itself: in the vici- 
nage of these hotels, are other handsome 
houses, spacious, slate-roofed, which, I 
am told, are the country residences of 
So-and-so, and Such-an-one: names 
known in newspapers in connection with 
the Stock Exchange, and through it with 
the price of greenbacks —7. ¢., with the 
national finances. I know that So-and- 
so and Such-an-one possess town man- 
sions likewise—handsomer and more 
spacious than these—and thus I am 
gradually led up to the idea of the fort- 
unes Called colossal, and to understand 
that to drive $50,000 teams, and to live 
generally at an expense of $200,000 or 
$300,000 a year, is to be expected, and 
quite a matter of course. I begin, I 
think, to understand, in a practical way, 
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what living at the rate of so many hun- 
dred thousand (more or less) a year, 
means. 1 have mentioned “villas.” I 
think I may explain that by villas I 
mean handsome and spacious houses 
—slate-roofed—rather handsomer and 
more spacious than the finest which the 
Eastern visitor to California is so sys- 
tematically taken to see: which villas 
belong to people who also maintain city 
establishments of a co-ordinate charac- 
ter. And thus one is led up, not only 
to the idea of large wealth in individuals, 
but also as distributed to a large num- 
ber of individuals ; as amounting in the 
aggregate to something quite stagger- 
ing; and as being expended in a way to 
cultivate, in the owners, every human- 
izing and refining taste, and then to 
gratify each taste so cultivated. Before 
you have quite reached New York, you 
begin to understand one person’s ex- 
pending a million or so for a house to 
live in, as not altogether a freak; and 


another person’s possessing pictures val- 
ued at half that amount, as a natural 


thing, quite distinct from mania. In 
this progressive and gradual way, the 
East dawns upon the Californian who 
approaches it from sea. And yet it is 
something of a capricious climate, and 
the balmiest morning may lead up toa 
thunder-clap in the afternoon. So I di- 
gested Long Branch, and made reflec- 
tions as I have narrated them—they 
were not strained; they were the natu- 
ral suggestions of the objects seen—and 
then went below to take “a hasty plate 
of soup.” I came quickly on deck again, 
as the steamer’s “slow-bell” rang, pre- 
paratory to our reporting at Quarantine, 
and in time to see the superb Europe- 
bound screw, as she glided rapidly past 
us. We stopped abreast of three or 
four hulks, and were boarded by the 
Health Officer. I knew one of the hulks 
to be the dismantled ///ino/s, on board 
of which I had steamed down that bay 
fifteen years before. 
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Although measurably prepared for 
Staten Island, I found it more beautiful 
than I had thought; more beautiful than 
I could have thought, for I had forgot- 
ten the actual and visible look of velvet 
lawns, of rising terraces, of trimly kept 
grounds, with their smooth, rolled drive- 
ways, their winding paths, their grand 
old forest-trees taking new beauty from 
the trim surroundings whose own beauty 
themselves heightened. I had forgotten 
that any such houses were built merely 
for men to live in as these beautiful, 
brown freestone structures, whose tow- 
ers and grouped chimneys rose from 
amid the foliage. I fear I had slowly 
and unconsciously imbibed an impression 
concerning money that it was much too 
valuable a thing to be used in this way ; 
that, in fact, it was worth one and a 
quarter per cent. pcr month. Candidly, 
I fear the fact had escaped my memory 
that it was worth any thing else. And 
at this point a new thought took posses- 
sion of me. A young friend of mine 
once. told me in California (he is now 
happily released: I mean he has come 
back “home” to live), how he had been 
used to pass Sunday mornings reading 
the paper in his father’s green-house ; 
and he had mentioned the effect of be- 
ing surrounded by blooming camelias 
and things while the snow lay white 
without, as being something fine. I 
knew that house to be one of those that 
1 looked at —they all had green-houses, 
etc.; and I began to think of the social 
life —or, let me say, the domestic life— 
which surroundings like these seemed to 
imply. I thought of its elegance, of the 
pure and elevated tastes which these 
must needs stimulate; of the way in 
which those tastes would be refined and 
cultivated; I thought of the young peo- 
ple who should grow up amid these sur- 
roundings, or in the society where these 
things were realized possibilities ; and I 
did begin to misgive lest I --an average 
and representative Californian — might, 
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as my Eastern witnesses had thought I 
would, come to rather like it; come to 
actually prefer it, I mean, to the only 
country fit for a White Man to live in. 
But while I was yet thinking these things, 
and paying but secondary attention to 
the scores of steamboats which were 
now steaming past us on both sides, and 
darting about in all directions like water- 
beetles, increasingly suggestive of pop- 
ulation and the profitable interchange of 
commodities, I experienced a thunder- 
clap. We had got a Herald off Sandy 
Hook, along with a pilot, and learned of 
an earthquake in New York the day be- 
fore. We had come to the land of light- 
ning, sun-stroke, and rigorous winter, 
and were saluted before we set foot 
ashore with information of an earth- 
quake! I know that I, for one, resent- 
ed the phenomenon as something per- 
sonal and offensive. But now I was 
about to get even on the East for this 
impertinent demonstration, for I was 
about to experience a shock in connec- 
tion with a thunder-storm. We saw the 
heavy, massy, leaden clouds piled up to 
the north, and knew that they were com- 
ing down the river. We were prepared 
for what we were about to see, for we 
Californians know that here they are 
having these things all the time. We 
rounded a point, and the Hudson— 
lordly, let me not be captious —lay be- 
fore us. The coming storm hung dark- 
ly above it. Directly in its path lay the 
city of New York, and as the steamer 
swung around, it also seemed to swing 
around. It came almost all at once 
within sweep of my vision, and then I 
felt that I had received a shock. 

For when I saw that vast tract of brick 
—red, solid, poured out over the country 
for miles —I knew that the preparation 
which I had been undergoing for the 
sight had all gone for nothing: that I 
had forgotten—that I had no concep- 
tion whatever what the great Eastern 
city was to look like. I know that my 


California brethren, who have not been 
East for fifteen years, have equally no 
distinct and true picture before their 
mind’s eye of the great Eastern city. 
But I think that such a picture can be 
conjured up by successive steps. Red. 
Fix that item of color. Not dull, lustre- 
less, grayish, saffronish, be-stuccoed, be- 
sandy, be-dusted, drab, like San Fran- 
cisco, but a strong, glaring red. Solid. 
No gaps, no vacant spots, no scattering 
outskirts in sight; there is no boundary 
at all in sight; to the right, the vast red 
sheet rolls over the Brooklyn hills out 
of sight, and directly before us is spread 
away as far as the vision ranges, until it 
sinks behind its own thickness. Solid. 
Miles. I do not know how far you can 
see the river selvedge stretching away 
in diminishing perspective to the north, 
but it is miles; I do not know how far 
you can follow it rolling away over the 
Brooklyn Heights, but it is miles. Also, 
it is piled up—six stories, five stories, 
seven stories — wherever your eye rests, 
it appears that the city is piled up; it is 
as a building upon a building. It was 
thus that the great city came upon me, 
and staggered me; and it was thus, as 
I looked at it, that its features—the 
characteristics new to the Californian 
—impressed themsel zs upon me. It 
was Red, Solid, Piled-up, Miles. And 
then, by a wholly natural transition, the 
picture of dear little San Francisco— 
wooden, dusted, scattered over her hills, 
and by no means thinking small beer of 
herself—rose before my mind, and I 
laughed. It was the foolish laugh of 
one who has given up a conundrum and 
been told the answer. Perhaps I had 
thought small beer of San Francisco, 
and had laughed at it a little in a harm- 
less way; but I had had no idea of ¢hzs, 
and did now myself feel a trifle small 
and foolish. In fact, I was conscious 
of being taken down. 

Slowly —now stopping, then a turn 
ahead, then stopping again, then another 
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turn ahead, for the river was swarming 
with steam craft of every size and de- 
scription—the steamer worked up to- 
ward the pier. Huge ferry-boats, at 
minute intervals, were plunging across 
the river from—as it appeared—the 
foot of every second street. A steam- 
boat, loaded down to the guards with im- 
migrants just landing from some packet, 
passed us, and I could see visibly how 
her freight would be instantly swallowed 
up and lost in that great city, even as 
the drops of water from her laboring 
paddles were swallowed up and lost in 
the mighty river upon whose bosom she 
glided. How could I—an average and 
representative Californian, steeped to 
the eyes in Californianism — fail to make 
the comparison of supposing her land- 
ing those immigrants at the Pacific New 
York from an Australian packet, and 
the agitation which would be produced 
in the local breast at the impending 
development of illimitable natural re- 
sources. Do I seem herein to make 
some mild fun of the laborious little mu- 
nicipality which I love? The fun was 
equally at my own expense; for I did, 
in very truth, make this comparison, and 
detected myself measuring these new 
dimensions with that little mental two- 
foot rule to which I was accustomed; so 
I again laughed that foolish laugh of the 
man who has been told the answer to 
the conundrum. And I looked on the 
river and the city in musing alternation, 
and found it all novelty, until we were 
made fast to the pier, and luggage was 
passed by the Customs Officers, and I 
was driven down to the Courtlandt-street 
ferry—for I designed taking the night- 
train for the South. But there had been 
yet another sight on the river. 

As we passed her landing, the Long 
Island Sound steamboat Bristo/ put out 
—one of the new boats of Fisk’s Bos- 
ton line —a palace, a huge, superb pal- 
ace. We read of all these things in Cal- 
ifornia ; but I, for one, had abjectly failed 
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to get an idea of them. To call her 
huge gives no more idea of her vast, two- 
storied saloon than it does to say that 
she is so many hundred feet— more or 


less—long. To call her superb gives 
no more notion of the costly sumptuous- 
ness of her appointments than it does to 
mention that she cost so many hundred 
thousand—-more or less—dollars. I look- 
ed at the people on board: the first lot 
of Easterners I had seen. Well dress- 
ed. I remember once asking one of 
“our girls” what was the first thing that 
she noticed concerning people at the 
East. She replied that they all looked 
as if they were dressed for making calls. 
I believe that the only person who has 
taken the liberty of telling the San Fran- 
ciscans that they were ill-dressed, slov- 
enly dressed, offensively dressed, was 
Dr. Lindau, in thuse admirable Revue 
des Deux Mondes articles (about the 
Pacific Railway route), a yearago. That 
traveled Frenchman—ex-editor of the 
Revue, man of taste — observed the men 
of San Francisce, and pronounced them 
offensively ill-dressed. I observed the 
people on the boat Bristol, and found 
them well dressed; I think I felt that 
those people were presumptively gentle- 
men. In afew minutes the North River 
boat passed out, with her load of busi- 
ness people returning to their coun ‘y 
homes. I repeated my said observation 
with emphatic confirmation as to its con- 
clusion. I felt diminished again; that 
I myself was not presentably, nor prop- 
erly attired; that my appearance was 
disrespectful to people whom I might 
meet; that it was not presumptive evi- 
dence of the gentlemanliness to which I 
was disposed to lay claim: that, in fact, 
I stood an embodied indecorum. And 
I found the outward aspect of those com- 
panies of properly attired people agree- 
able. Decidedly, said I, I am not dis- 
posed to rebel at this sort of thing: I 
like it. 

Jersey Dépét. “ Passengers for Balt- 
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more and Washington, this way. Sleep- 
ing-car, sir? Last car, sir.” I look into 
the last car: superb, undoubtedly ; our 
friend, the newspaper reporter, whose 
compositions we adore, would say, “pa- 
latial.”” But it looks close this hot night. 
I step back, and say so. “Reclining- 
chair, perhaps, sir. Next car forward.” 
I go, gravely wondering, to explore the 
reclining-car: I look in, and I fear I ex- 
claim, By Jove! I disapprove of ex- 
claiming By Any thing; but this royal 
traveling apparatus takes me helplessly 
down again, and I feel my cheapness. 
Still, these reclining-chairs are delicious 
things, whose backs go back, and a rest 
for the legs comes forward, covered each 
trip with fresh, cool, linen covers: and 
there you lie back, at the particular angle 
which fits your system, and sleep like a 
lamb. The car itself is high, wide, 
roomy; fitted with wash- stand, etc., at 
either end; the paneling of rich woods, 
the metal- work plated, the glass - work 
ground and figured —the general effect, 
that of its having been constructed, un- 
der special orders, foran Emperor. For 
the use of this luxurious traveling - car- 
riage, you pay an extra half- dollar. 
A propos of which mention of the local 
circulating medium, let me say that I 
have failed to get up the average and 
representative Californian resentment at 
the use of this rag currency. I had 
been told—we had all been told—that it 
was an insufferable nuisance. I do not 
speak now of the commercial ills which 
flow from inconvertible currency, but of 
the personal ills said to accompany its 
use. I know that I ought to find it 
smell bad, but really I fail to perceive 
the effluvium; I know that I ought to 
be swindled with counterfeits, but behold, 
I am not; I ought to be embarrassed 
by undecipherable small change; I ex- 
perience no inconvenience of the sort. 
I am afraid that the whole old story 
about the offensiveness, and inconven- 
ience, and other personal evil qualities 


of paper money must be lumped in the 
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one brief word: Humbug. 

A scream, a gentle pull, a steadier 
pull, and we are off—across New Jer- 
sey. As we wind through the suburbs 
of Jersey City, I note what manner of 
unfamiliar things we pass. Factories, 
foundries, furnaces; then fields; facto- 
ries again; furnaces in the distance; 
then some huge factories; and again 
the lurid light of furnaces. After a few 
minutes, brake-whistle—and here we 
are in another town; brick, piled-up, 
solid; factory upon factory ; foundries, 
furnaces. We are off again, and as we 
reach the suburbs I see that the facto- 
ries become huge. Then fields, and the 
lurid light of furnaces in the distances. 
Other few minutes, and I hear them whis- 
tle down-brakes for another large town. 
This is an express-train, and we are shoot- 
ing through villages and small towns, fol- 
lowing, as it seems to me, upon each 
other’s heels. And in each I have a 
glimpse of some sort of a factory. But 
now we are gliding into a second large 
town: brick, piled-up, solid. I keep a 
sharp lookout, and I see factories and 
manufacturers’ signs —everywhere. A 
brief stop, and on we glide; again the 
huge factories are in the suburbs, the 
lurid light of furnaces streams across 
the fields, the villages tread upon each 
other’s heels, and so da cafo until the 
brakes are whistled down for Philadel- 
phia. We are to stop only a few min- 
utes: as we approach and as we leave, 
I see only miles upon miles of gas-lamps 
—leading away in illimitable perspect- 
ive—and I know them for the rectan- 
gled street-lines of that Quaker City, with 
near a million of people. And I know, 
too, although I do not see it this night, 
that the great labor of the sleeping mill- 
ion is manufacturing. Leaving Phila- 
delphia, I go to sleep; but in the mean- 
time I have been musing. The moral 
which all these things have borne for me, 
the Californian, is plain: it has been a 
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continuation of the lesson begun at sea 
in the early morning—impressing, re- 
peating, and enforcing the fact of dense 
population ; and now the fact has been 
taking on a new significance, and all 
night long—from the red light of fur- 
naces, from the huge, black piles of build- 
ings, from the sign-boards of the towns 
—every thing has spoken to me of Man- 
ufacturing. The old first principle that 
Wealth is concrete Labor, has come upon 
me with something of a more vital mean- 
ing: I have seen it in application in a 
large way; the night’s ride has spoken 
of laboring arms and busy hands by the 
thousand and the ten thousand; I have 
seen how one great natural resource, ad- 
mitting of cultivation, is Muscle. And, 
while turning this over in my mind, in 
the new light of the flaming chimneys 
and the blazing factory windows, I drop 
asleep. 
Daybreak. 
again); Baltimore. 


Suburbs —(all factories 
I take an ablution, 


shake myself well together, ““Good-by” 
to the friends who are bound on for 
Washington, hack to hotel, rooms more 
than satisfactory, bath, breakfast; and I 
have received the final one of my First 


Impressions. I landed prepared to do 
battle with predatory hackmen, to strive 
with insolent hotel-clerks, and to suborn 
waiters to supply me with food. Upon 
landing, I had to do with hack and bag- 
gage-wagon men. They were more than 
civil: they were polite. Respectful in 
Vor. V—24. 
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manner, accommodating, apparently so- 
licitous to please: this 1s, by definition, 
politeness —as I understand it. Hack- 
men at Baltimore Dépét equally respect- 
ful, accommodating, apparently solicitous 
to please; again, polite—as I under- 
stand it. Swindled me with a mod- 
eration, which elicits only my cordial 
acknowledgments. Hotel-clerk more re- 
spectful, more accommodating, more so- 
licitous to please. Waiters attentive be- 
yond belief. Since that first day I have 
had to do with divers hotel and steam- 
boat-clerks, hackmen, hotel, restaurant, 
and steamboat-waiters, porters and rail- 
way people of all sorts ; and beg to say, 
with emphasis, that I have not only found 
attention and civility, but that I have yet 
to meet the first individual of any one 
of these classes who was not respectful, 
accommodating, and apparently solicit- 
ous to please. It may be that inatten- 
tion and insolence are to be encountered ; 
but from what I have already seen, I can 
confidently say that nowhere on this 
northern Atlantic border of the United 
States is it possible to find them so ram- 
partly offensive as upon the Pacific: I 
do no: believe that they need be found 
at all. 

Perhaps it will be inferred from the 
foregoing that my First Impressions of 
the East are favorable? Perhaps they 
are. And possibly that, so far, I am 
disposed to rather like it? Possibly 1 
am. 
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ed, in what is now within the cor- 
porate limits of the already great, and 
greater by prophecy, St. Paul, a won- 
derful cave, with arcaded antechambers, 
with “long-drawn aisles,” and tortu- 
ous passages leading into vaulted apart- 
ments, whose roofs were brilliant with 
gleaming stalactites, and where capri- 
cious echoes haunted the mysterious dis- 
tance with their fantastic voices. This 
much even a busy man like Jonathan 
Carver might gaze upon without being 
greatly delayed in his travels, but of the 
things which were beyond he could only 
‘surmise, and perhaps build up his fancies 
as he traveled onward. To those who 
came after him should belong the honor 
of discovering the glories which, who 
could doubt, filled the far interior of 
“caverns measureless to man.” One 
after another traveler followed this hardy 
pioneer. The traders established posts 
here and there upon the Mississippi and 
its tributaries. In 1819, the frontier fort 
was built. During this time the stories 
of Jonathan Carver grew to be regard- 
ed with that qualified credulity which is 
generally awarded to “travelers’ tales.” 
The ruins of colossal fortifications which 
he had discovered upon the east bank 
of the river, and which he consider- 
ed bore indisputable testimony that the 
country had anciently been inhabited by 
a numerous and powerful people, who 
thus protected themselves long before 
the oldest European feudal castles had 
an existence, were already generally sup- 
posed to be rather the work of Time, 
with his agents, the floods, and frosts, 
and winds. It is true that there were 


I N 1766, Jonathan Carver discover- 


some travelers who still looked hope- 
fully for traces of the Aztec race. Among 


these was the English traveler, Feath- 
erstonhaugh, who thought it quite pos- 
sible that these things might be ruins of 
fortifications built by the people whose 
followers now look for the coming of 
Montezuma. But the cave had, at least, 
grown less magnificent. The vast in- 
terior halls and corridors had not yet 
been discovered ; and this same English 
traveler, who saw it more than half a 
century after Carver discovered it, says 
that after advancing four hundred paces 
there seemed to be, so far as he could 
ascertain, only a reservoir of water be- 
yond. 

Soon after that, travelers came faster 
and faster, but it was no longer to a 
wilderness, nor did they stop at this 
place from mere curiosity to see the 
cave, which the Indians had poetically 
called Wakon teebee (“House of the 
Spirits”). It was the settlement of 
“ Pig’s-Eye” which now attracted them, 
and which developed with more than the 
usual rapidity into the city of St. Paul. 

“Here’s the cave,” said our driver, 
suddenly reining up his horses, one day, 
as we were riding through the environs 
of the city. 

‘You want, of course, to look at it?” 
he continued, in that interrogatory form 
of address which presupposes an affirm- 
ative answer, and seems a semi-official 
way of announcing that “it’s the proper 
thing to do.” To tell the truth, I have 
a horror of caves. The thousands of 
little damp sprites who haunt them are 
always dancing about in the gloom which 
just precedes the flare of my torch, and 
they have a malicious way of consider- 
ing me an infant, and amusing them- 
selves by playing “creep mouse” with 
long, dank fingers up and down my 
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But still I have something of 
that spirit of self-sacrifice and devotion 
which characterizes the modern traveler, 
which I imagine to be the stuff of which 
ancient martyrs were made, and there- 
fore left the carriage with cheerful alac- 
rity beneath the unrelenting gaze of our 
cicerone. We bent our steps toward a 
straggling and somewhat extensive clump 
of bushes, where he told us we would 
find the cave. But when we reached 
the place I could see nothing which gave 
the least evidence that we were in the 
vicinity of a natural wonder, and vent- 
ured mildly to suggest that we had lost 
our way, and was duly rebuked for fem- 
inine impatience. After advancing a few 
steps, my companion ejaculated : 

“ Ah!” in a peculiar voice, which, un- 
der such circumstances, may be consid- 
ered a terse English equivalent for the 
popular Greek “ Eureka.” 

“Where?” said I, eagerly, in my im- 
petuosity stumbling into a diminutive 
rivulet, which was successfully busy in 
polishing the most brilliant of pebbles. 
This it was which had elicited the ex- 
clamation ; and firmly resolving not to 
be again enthusiastic until I was sure we 
had found the proper subject, I scram- 
bled silently on until, suddenly coming 
around the corner of a sharply project- 
ing rock, we stood before the entrance 
of the cave. The little stream came hur- 
rying out into the sunshine, close against 
one side of the solid stone arch, leaving 
on the other side a narrow and well- 
worn path. The arch was slightly point- 
ed, and would scarcely have disgraced a 
medizval cathedral. The room which 
we entered was small and damp, and 
as we advanced the dampness seemed 
to become a tangible quality, careful- 
ly covering the sides of the cave, and 
around the edges of the rock, fastening 
down the damp mantle with great drops 
of moisture. The murmurings of the 
brook, too, grew more noisy, and at the 
same time more melancholy. It is said 
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that the cave has been explored for a 
mile; but when, or by whom, this deed 
was performed, it is not so easy to ascer- 
tain. We were satisfied with less than 
a quarter of that damp distance, and 
came gladly back toward that cheer- 
ful light which we now noticed lay ten- 
derly upon the pale-buff rocks within 
the portal. We lingered there, to read 
the names which former visitors had 
registered, for the rocks were so tempt- 
ingly soft that one could write with a 
lead-pencil upon their surface. 

There is,a supercilious belief that it 
is only vulgar traveling humanity which 
cuts its name upon rock and stone; 
carves it upon a tree or wooden bench; 
or perchance (femininely) scratches it 
upon a window-pane. But, after all, 
these things (except the scratches upon 
the window-pane) are not unpleasant to 
find. For we are sure to recognize, 
more or less clearly, that our enjoyment 
of even natural scenery depends greatly 
upon human companionship and sympa- 
thy. Ithas seemed tome that those trav- 
elers who have sought trackless wilds, 
and been a/one in desert- places, have 
found their enjoyment rather in the tell- 
ing of such things, than in the actual 
experience. The most self-sufficient'of 
us will prattle about the things which 
we have seen, or heard, or felt. But 
the indirect sympathy which we gain in 
discovering traces of those who have 
been before us, is often the best. Some- 
how I felt a genuine and lively interest 
in the names which those vulgar mortals 
had cut or scratched upon the soft sand- 
stone in this lonely place. Those names 
which stood quite by themselves I fan- 
cied had been inscribed there by lone- 
ly travelers, who had “done” the cave 
and lingered awhile in the pleasant half- 
gloom around the entrance, writing their 
own names for company. A group of 
names in bi-sexual couples suggested 
the perennial romance. I also succeed- 
ed in tracing an individual history, such 
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as a chance traveler, five hundred years 
hence, might construe from such ma- 
terials as I had before me. It would be 
almost as satisfactory as reading Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics, and perhaps nearly 
as successful. 

High up on the rocks was the name 
of “John Smith,” with the date, “1850,” 
cut with infinite care, and still faintly 
discernible. The name occurred again 
and again, with sometimes intervals of 
a year or two, and sometimes but a few 
days. From these things the student 
would gather that “this man was the 
greatest traveler of the nineteenth cent- 
ury.” Indeed, he would probably add 
that “we have every reason to suppose 
that, with the exception of those rather 
mythical personages, Mungo Park, Cap- 
tain Cook, and Robinson Crusoe, this 
celebrated John Smith was the great- 
est traveler whom the world has ever 
known.” Here is his history, which we 
have no hesitation in believing is sub- 


stantially correct: “In 1850, a man in 
the prime of life and a giant in stature, 
he visited Carver’s Cave and cut his name 
high up, upon a rock, with firm, unerring 


hand. It is much to be feared, however, 
that he was given to strong drink, for, 
a year or two later, we find his name 
again recorded. The letters still exhibit 
grace and polish; but they are in pain- 
fully inebriate attitudes, with a constant 
tendency to lean against each other and 
their neighbors. Several other visits 
betray a fluctuating condition of mind; 
but, in 1860, he has entirely reformed, 
and the firm conciseness with which his 
name is written is an evidence that he 
now knows no excess in his life. But 
he is growing old and feeble. We can 
see that his hand sometimes trembled, 
and at length there is a scrawl, which, 
but for our perfect familiarity with the 
characters, would be illegible; but it is, 
once more, the name of the great trav- 
cler ——!” 

“What are you doing?” said a voice 
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at my elbow, just as I was absorbedly 
bending over a beautifully clear and 
clean space. 

“IT was just about to write my name.” 

“Better not; you know the old say- 
ing about ‘fools’ names ?’” 

“Yes, and consider it a mere popular 
fallacy. I should like to know where 
the wise men gain their wisdom, if it is 
not where they can mingle with others ; 
and what good their wisdom would do 
themselves, or any body else, if their 
names were not to be found in what the 
old adage calls ‘public places?’” and I 
added, conclusively, “just take this pen- 
cil, and see what a capital place this 
rock is to write upon.” 

When I received the pencil again, I 
found that both of our names had been 
written out in full. So I lingered be- 
hind to surreptitiously add the name of 
“ John Smith””—thus making that much- 
enduring individual responsible for an 
extra visit to the cave. 

In our walks about St. Paul we saw, 
now and then, city conventionalities cu- 
riously contrasted with aboriginal cus- 
toms. One day a party of Indians came 
clattering in upon little, scraggy ponies, 
the squaws plodding along hopefully in 
the rear. They stopped in front of an 
elegant store, whose plate-glass windows 
were filled with the “shimmer of silks,” 
arranged in a bewildering, kaleidoscopic 
manner. I could not wonder that the 
savage mind was spell-bound by their 
brilliancy. I soon saw that they pro- 
posed to open a rival establishment upon 
the sidewalk. Conspicuous among their 
wares were great, strong bows, and flint- 
headed arrows, made, for aught I know, 
by Minnehaha’s father, “The Ancient 
Arrow- Maker,” or perhaps by some onc 
to whom he had taught the art. For 
was ‘t not to this country that Hiawa- 
tha’s seven-leagued boots bore him, 
when he came to purchase those won- 
derful arrows, which could be made only 
by that “ancient arrow-maker?” 1 
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could not help wondering if Hiawatha 
was as dirty as the degenerate Red Men 
whom we saw before us. In all proba- 
bility, Minnehaha stood with her toes 
turned in, as did the Indian women at 
whom we were looking. I did not ex- 
press my half-formed wish that some 
charitable society would send a dancing- 
master to these savages, so that the In- 
dian belles might appear to greater ad- 
vantage in general society, but noted 
in my commonplace book — which was 
generally the margin of a new number 
of some magazine—that this would be a 
unique basis for a successful set of “so- 
ciables ;’? we would find it an immense 
relief to direct our charity through some 
other channels than those time-honored 
ones of “red-flannel veskets and moral 
pocket - handkerchiefs.” But my com- 
monplace book was lost, and it was not 
until just now, as I mentally conjured 
up the dirty, ill-mannered group of Red- 
skins, that I remembered my brave res- 
olutions. These perverse savages, how- 
ever, have a way of turning the best 
intentions into supreme contempt ; for it 
is a notorious fact that the better they 
become civilized and Christianized, the 
worse human beings they become. They 
have never been known to do as we 
reasonably feel that they ought, and, 
naturally, we have come to be aggrieved 
at their conduct, and to wish that the 
grave of Uncas covered not only “The 
Last of the Mohicans,” but of the whole 
Indian race. We would then gladly 
offer tributes of poetry and romance, 
without having our sentiment put to 
shame by the appearance of the dirty, 
lazy people themselves. The worst feat- 
ure of the case is, that although we have 
for a few hundred years kept persistent- 
ly saying, “ Ducky, ducky, come and be 
killed,” the untutored savage has never 
yet graciously accepted the invitation, 
unless his reaxliness to drink bad whis- 
ky might be termed a compliance. The 
swift arrows of “the ancient arrow- 
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maker” are now merely a curious kind 
of toy, and the draves of his tribe have 
evidently lost faith in their traditional 
potency. 

At St. Paul, as at Minneapolis, there 
were beautiful lakes within the limits of 
a pleasant drive, and a sail at sunset 
upon little Lake Como seemed an ideal 
ending of abrilliant summer’s day. Look- 
ing down into its clear depths at the far- 
off, glowing reflections, one seemed to 
be floating in an impalpable atmosphere, 
sustained by some mysterious attraction 
midway between cloud-land glories. A 
day spent at the more distant White 
Bear Lake resulted in a somewhat curi- 
ous adventure. The distance from St. 
Paul to this somewhat famous resort is 
variously estimated —according to the 
elasticity of the imagination of one’s in- 
formant—anywhere from fifteen to twen- 
ty-five miles. We left the lake just be- 
fore sunset; soon after we started, great 
black clouds commenced filing along the 
western horizon. On they came, faster 
and faster, each succeeding relay push- 
ing the front ranks higher up into the 
blue heavens. At first, these grew faint- 
er as they advanced toward the empy- 
rean, overcome by its pure radiance. 
And now a thin, shadowy cloud stretched 
far out, like the claw of some monster 
eager to reach its distant prey; great, top- 
pling towers arose, and high, bald mount- 
ain-tops ; processions of strange, gigan- 
tic animals followed each other in quick 
succession, until they finally dissolved 
into a dull, ragged outline, reaching far 
up toward the zenith. The carth still 
seemed to lay in an enchanted calm of 
fervent heat, and of a dim glow which 
the brilliant day had left behind it. We 
moved rapidly along, as through a scene 
weirdly spell-bound; only the birds flew 
wildly about, as if the power that had 
calmed every thing else had crazed them. 
Light puffs of wind swept high above 
the prairie, and dicd among the dis- 
tant tree-tops; and then long, shivering 
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breaths ran through the prairie flowers 
and grasses. The clouds had at first 
seemed to come from some mysterious 
chaos beyond the western horizon, and 
now faint little flames of lightning came 
from this terrible and prolific source. 
It was as if the edge of the clouds was 
covered with some thin, inflammable ma- 
terial, through which the fire flashed rap- 
idly and died out. Ever and anon this 
phenomenon would be repeated, and we 
would see these faint, distant fires flick- 
ering upon the horizon. 

We had ridden rapidly and far, and 
the storm was not yet upon us. In our 
former rides, we had learned to know 
the country in the vicinity of St. Paul, 
and were now anxiously looking out for 
some landmark which would assure us 
that our journey was almost completed. 
Not a word had been spoken, excepting 
now and then an encouraging one to the 
horses, for nearly an hour. The air had 


grown chilly, and I had wrapped myself 
comfortably in my shawls, and was watch- 
ing the faint, distant play of the light- 


ning. In fact, I had become so ab- 
sorbed, that when I happened to look 
away for a moment, I was startled to 
find that the thick gloom had settled 
down upon us. Only a few rods of the 
prairie over which we were traveling 
could be seen on either side. Were we 
near our destination, or was there no 
place of shelter by the way-side? We 
peered anxiously into the darkness, and 
saw only blacker darkness beyond. The 
wind was already blowing in fierce gusts, 
and high up in the heavens vivid lines 
of lightning cleft the black clouds ; the 
thunder had been muttering for some 
time, and now a fierce peal went crash- 
ing through the heavens, seeming for a 
moment to annihilate us in the fierce re- 
verberations of sound. Much of the Zer- 
vor of a thunder-storm is in the noise: 
like the roar of a wild beast, it betrays 
the fearful power which accompanies it. 
The horses plunged madly forward, and 
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it was with the greatest difficulty that 
they could be quieted, and again con- 
trolled. But what was this! We stopped, 
dismayed. We could not be mistaken, 
for the landmark upon which we had 
come was too unusual not to be remem- 
bered. Just before us was a bridge, and 
near it a clump of trees, in the midst of 
which was a deserted and ruinous log- 
cabin. We had passed this spot an 
hour before, and—were lost upon the 
prairie ! 

The situation was plain; it only re- 
mained to be considered what we should 
do. Another terrific burst of thunder 
convinced us that we could only seek 
such insecure shelter as we might find 
here, where we knew that we might at 
least be in safety, although we knew we 
would be in exposure and discomfort. 
Suddenly we heard a human voice close 
beside us, and the clatter of horses’ hoofs 
and the rumbling of a heavy wagon. 
Just then a flash of lightning revealed a 
great, burly man, in a heavy farm wagon, 
drawn by a stout pair of horses. Su 
near was he to us that I could see the 
glitter of his eyes beneath his great, 
shaggy eyebrows; and so silently had 
he come that he might have been an ap- 
parition from some cavern of the earth, 
raised by the spirit of the storm. “ Hal- 
loo!” cried the apparition; and I felt 
assured, from a tone of human amaze- 
ment in his voice, that he had not ap- 
peared for the express purpose of fright- 
ening me, but was perhaps as much as- 
tonished at finding himself face to face 
with human beings as we were. He 
comprehended every thing in a moment, 
and only stopping long enough to tell us 
that his “cabin” was hardly a mile dis- 
tant, drove rapidly on, bidding us follow 
him and obtain a comfortable shelter. 
The rain was already descending in tor- 
rents, and we could only see our guide 
by the intense flashes of lightning. Only 
a mile! Was our guide, after all, a ma- 
licious spirit, who had assumed such 
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friendly guise to lead us on to some 
terrible destruction? On we went, on 
andon. The wagon in front of us, roll- 
ing over the soft prairie-grass, made no 
noise; only, every flash of lightning re- 
vealed our guide close to us, with his 
head turned over his shoulder, to see if 
we were following. The same flashes 
now showed us that we were in the 
midst of a wood, where the trees not 
only arched the carriage-way, but liter- 
ally embowered it; the long, pendent 
branches scratching against the carriage- 
top. Would this ride never end? Yes, 
thank heaven, it would; for, just before 
us, there shone a friendly light—a light 
which was framed by a small, square 
window, and which struggled forth into 
the dark night through the descending 
rain-drops. But we stopped short of 
the light. 

“I’m sorry about the lady,” said our 
guide, apologetically; “but we can’t get 
any nearer the house. You'd better just 
step into the barn until we ’tend to the 
horses, and we'll carry you up,” added 
he, turning to me. 

I stepped into the barn, as he advised, 
and after the horses were cared for, we 
waited for a few moments, for a lull in 
the storm; but we only fancied it, at 
last, for when we were fairly outside, it 
beat about us with unprecedented fury. 
Throwing my shawl over my head, I 
seized my father’s hand, and ran breath- 
lessly until I stumbled against the step 
of the broad “stoop” which sheltered the 
door-way. As I threw back my shawl, 
the lighted window was directly in front 
of me, and, notwithstanding the wildness 
of the night, we paused for a moment, 
to look at the strange scene within. It 
was only for an instant; but it was a 
weirdly brilliant picture, shining out in 
the midst of the wild, dark setting of the 
storm, and had I looked at it for hours, 
I would scarcely have received a more 
distinct and vivid impression. Before a 
fire which was flashing brilliantly through 
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freshly piled brush-wood and dried twigs, 
three or four youthful figures, with half- 
bare arms and legs, were dancing and 
shouting wildly. Their faces were smear- 
ed with great, black marks; and they 
rushed at each other and retreated, with 
peals of laughter. The fire-light played 
among the smoke-blackened rafters over- 
head, and gleamed against a few tin- 
utensils hanging against a smoke-black- 
ened wall. At one side of the room was 
a table, covered with a white cloth, and 
upon it were some dishes, which a young 
girl, half dancing at her work, seemed 
to be arranging, and faintly echoing the 
laughter from the group at the fireside 
meanwhile. To what sort of a place 
had we come, afterall! I half expected 
to see the strange picture die out before 
me, as if it was only some phantasma- 
goria of cheerful light, toward which we 
had been deluded, and which, with its 
strange accompaniments, would disap- 
pear, leaving us to the mercy of the 
storm. 

“The young savages !—they are at it, 
sure enough,” said our guide, with a 
low chuckle, as he too caught the scene 
through the uncurtained window. 

“ Now there’s some spry work about 
that, I tell you,” he added, admiringly ; 
and then suddenly burst the door open, 
much to the consternation of the agile 
performers of what I suspected was a 
mimic war -dance. 

“I should like to know what is the 
meaning of this row!” said he, in a ter- 
rible voice, to the three young culprits, 
who were already polishing their bronzed 
faces with their shirt-sleeves, and look- 
ing ruefully at their bare feet and legs, 
which had been streaked with pieces of 
charred wood. The appearance of stran- 
gers seemed, too, to add to their dis- 
comfiture ; and after one or two furtive 
glances at us, and a combined, but un- 
successful attempt to conceal themselves 
behind cach other, by a common impulse 
they betook themselves to the refuge of 








an open door on the opposite side of the 
room, and disappeared in the darkness 
beyond. 

“My boys are bright young chaps,” 
said our host, turning to us with a twin- 
kle in his eyes, “but I have to keep 
down the Indian in them.” 

The young girl had already quietly 
removed his dripping hat and brought 
him a dry coat, at the same time casting 
toward me a shy look of mingled friend- 
liness and pity for my drenched condi- 
tion. At her father’s suggestion that 
she should find some dry clothes for 
me, she held out her hand toward me 
with a pretty, half-shy gesture, and led 
the way through the door by which her 
brothers had already disappeared. As 
we passed along, we heard a snicker 
from a distant corner. 

“Those boys!” said my little maiden, 
bridling her head. When we had reach- 
ed an apartment which was roughly par- 
titioned off from one end of this room, 
my little hostess placed the wealth of her 
wardrobe at my disposal, and went back 
to the arduous duties of getting supper. 

When I returned to the outer room I 
was gorgeously arrayed, and praised the 
bright colors of my dress, to the great 
delight of my entertainers. 

Later in the evening—after we had 
finished our supper, and our host had 
rehearsed the well-known story of the 
prosperity of the country, had given in- 
telligent opinions in regard to the pros- 
pect of the crops, and there had even 
been tepid political differences to enliven 
the conversation—we grew quiet, and 
were listening to the storm, which was 
still raging violently. I was wont to be 
nervous and timid in a thunder-storm; 
but the dusky light from the one tallow 
candle, a certain sense of comfort, and 
at least comparative safety, had induced 
a sense of drowsiness, and I was ab- 
surdly nodding to my grotesque shadow 
upon the wall, when a sudden and vehe- 


ment exclamation startled me: 
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“T swun!” said our host, suddenly 
letting his chair—in which he had been 
tilted back according to his ideas of com- 
fort —fall resoundingly upon the floor. 
He grasped his knees with his hands at 
the same time, and, leaning forward, re- 
garded his older guest with close atten- 
tion, which resulted in boisterous laugh- 
ter and an energetic repetition of his 
former remark. This I recognized as a 
provincialism, which, I fancied, defined 
the locality of the speaker’s nativity, even 
more definitely than the Yankee deacon’s 
“I dovum!” Apparently satisfied with 
the result of his investigations, he con- 
tinued, “I bet you don’t know me.” 

“T believe not,” was the somewhat 
doubtful reply. 

“Well, that’s a good one. ‘Yellow 
Jacket,’ I wouldn’t have believed that 
you'd forgotten ——” 

“Renard, the Fox!” interrupted the 
other, laughing; and the two old school- 
mates—for such they were — grasped 
each other by the hand, with a warmth 
of the old-time friendship which an as- 
sumption of their old sqhool- boy nick- 
names had recalled. Then they launch- 
ed into a glowing sea of school-day rec- 
ollections. Those were the halcyon days 
of school-boys, in which they success- 
fully waged war against their masters, 
and gloriously turned them out of doors. 
I have sometimes, sighing incipicntly, 
wished that Heaven had decreed that 7 
should have been a school- boy in that 
golden age. 

Presently, the children were sent to 
bed; and then our host told us some- 
thing of his life—how, with the eager- 
ness of a natural frontiersman, he had 
attempted to reach the Far West, and 
found it always just beyond him. The 
“to-morrow” which he aimed at, was 
only “to-day” when he reached it. How- 
ever, he had come to this country early, 
and was satisfied with it—as who would 
not be? It was his honest opinion and 
unbiased conviction that it was the most 
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beautiful country under the face of the 
sun! Here he had married the half- 
breed daughter of one of the French 
traders, as many of his countrymen had 
done. Her possessions had not enrich- 
ed him—as some whom he could name 
had been enriched —but she had made 
him a good wife. She had died but a 
year before, and left him the four chil- 
dren. “Little Antoinette was very like 
her, as he first knew her.” 

The next morning, when I bade the 
little Antoinette “Good-by,” and she 
glanced up shyly at me with eyes bright 
from a glimpse of a glittering keepsake 
I had given her, I wondered if her moth- 
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er’s eyes had grown so charmingly bright 
at the sight of a bauble; and as we rode 
past a little, clear, blue lake, I wondered 
if it was here that the mother had come 
to catch a glimpse of her own decorated 
reflection — feeling provokingly sure, at 
the same time, that it could not be, as 
this pretty little bit of romance, like all 
of the rest, is of course adelusion. But 
I knew, by an intuition—an inaliena- 
ble and superior prerogative of the sex, 
which the masculine mind is constrained 
submissively to bow before and accept 
—that the daughter was now striking at- 
titudes before a little mirror which hung 
against the wall of her room. 


THE THREE PINKS. 


{FROM THE GERMAN. ] 


i me it seems that the pinks have 


never blossomed so beautifully as 
this year since the time I came, a poor 
journeyman, to this town, fifty years 
ago. Perhaps it is a summons from Fe- 
lix, to prepare for my long journey; so 
I will wait no longer to write down all I 
know about a strange occurrence that 
took place under my own eyes, and is 
well worth knowing. 

It was just such a calm, peaceful even- 
ing as this when I entered the city and 
looked around for the dragon’s - head, 
the sign of Master Wehringer, the gold- 
smith, to whom my master from Frank- 
fort had given me a letter of recommend- 
ation. In the door of the shop bearing 
the sign, leaned a young man, who said 
to me, laughingly: 

“Well, my good fellow, what’s the 
matter? It isn’t supper-time yet.” 

He said that because I held my mouth 
wide open, and was staring at him with 
all my might. I had never seen so hand- 
some a young fellow in all my days. 


Then I told him how anxious I was to 
work in the shop of the celebrated Mas- 
ter Wehringer, and showed him my let- 
ter, whereupon he said, soberly: “It is 
not an easy matter to get into my father’s 
shop. He is in the garden, there; go, 
and try your luck.” 

The Master seemed to love flowers as 
dearly as I did; but he had not many 
pleasant words for me. For days he 
tried my skill and patience with all sorts 
of difficult trial-pieces; but I learned a 
great deal more there during my stay 
than I could have learned under a less 
severe Master. For Master Wehringer 
was celebrated far and wide, and his 
son, Felix, hardly less so; indeed, I 
thought that in drawing and designing 
he rather excelled the old Master, but 
he had not the patience and persever- 
ance for executing the work. 

We led a quiet life in the old house. 
Besides Felix there were three journey- 
men, of whom one, Gotthard, was fifty 
years old, and had beea a long while 
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with the Master. Then there were two 
apprentice boys, and an old servant girl 
in the kitchen; and the charge of the 
household was in the hands of Fides, 
an orphan from her early childhood, 
raised in the house, and niece to the 
Master. The Master’s wife had died 
some years ago. Fides discharged her 
household duties to the satisfaction of 
every one—even Master Wehringer was 
pleased ; and, truly, a more lovely and 
lovable specimen of a genuine burgher’s 
child could not well be found among the 
primped-up, fashionably dressed dolls I 
see nowadays. Many a one had gazed 
too deep down into her merry blue eyes ; 
but she seemed to have eyes for only 
one person in the world, Felix, to whom 
she was to be married when she reached 
her twentieth birthday. 

“ Almost a year from now,” old Gott- 
hard said; “I wonder why the Master 
does not let them make the wedding 
now, instead of putting it off so long. I 
should not, if I were in his place; but 
Master Wehringer has a head of his 
own.” 

“Now that is curious,” said I. “I 
never should have suspected that Felix 
stood in such relationship to her, though 
Fides does not seem to guard her liking 
for him so much as a secret.” 

Gotthard shook his head, and walked 
away; I looked after him meditatingly. 
Did he mean to say Felix did not love 
the girl well enough to marry her? 
Possible. Or, perhaps, he loved some 
one else better—perhaps a girl below 
his own station in life: such things have 
been, and will be again. I cast about 
in my own mind what the mystery could 
be, but no one acted less like a man 
nursing a secret or unhappy love than 
Felix: he was good-natured and light- 
hearted always, and never so happy as 
when he could carry out some practical 
joke. It was hard to believe that he 
could have made a secret of any thing; 
but it was no business of mine, so I at- 
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tended to my tasks, and enjoyed my life 
as best I could. I have already inti- 
mated that it was with difficulty I ob- 
tained a place with the Master at all: 
my services were really not needed, and 
the rooms in which the journeymen and 
apprentices slept were all occupied, so 
that a little room was given me in the 
main building, next to Felix’s. Many a 
leisure hour, morning and evening, Felix 
and I spent together, laughing, talking, 
and concocting plans for some fresh mis- 
chief, some new prank. Such meetings 
always took place in my room, for there 
was little space in Felix’s room, which 
was always in a state of wretched con- 
fusion and shameful disorder. This was 
a pity, for the room was pleasant enough: 
the morning sun greeted it with its earli- 
est rays, and from the window could be 
seen the garden of a grand house on an- 
other street, which garden was filled with 
large, handsome trees, and beautiful flow- 
ers of native and foreign growth. I could 
have looked at all these splendid things 
by the hour, but Felix did not seem to 
care about them at all; indeed, he did 
not even appear to relish my looking at 
them. “The neighbors over there are 
very haughty people,” he said on one 
occasion, in an unusual, cross tone, “and 
have complained to goodness knows 
whom about this window. It did not 
do them any good, to be sure; still these 
people are among our best customers, 
and we want to avoid giving them of- 
fense.” And Gotthard told me that for 
some time past the widowed Lady Bea- 
trice had lived there; she lived in grand 
style, he said, and lavished large sums 
on jewelry and silver: that was all he 
knew of her and her doings. 

I have already told what a frightful 
state Felix’s room was in: of ornaments 
and knickknacks there was nothing to be 
seen there, so I was all the more sur- 
prised to find constantly, on a small table 
by the window, an antique goblet of 
magnificent cut- glass, holding a bunch 
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of dark-red pinks, which filled the room 
with their delicious odor. I had noticed 
these the first time I ever set foot into 
his room early in the month of June, 
when these flowers are rare, except where 
they are forced in hot-houses; I found 
them through the month of July, when 
they blossom everywhere, and they were 
there late in August, when they are 
hardly to be seen any more. They were 
always fresh, and always of the kind 
which blossom only here in my garden ; 
till then I had never seen this color—a 
deep, glowing crimson, to be compared 
only to the heart’s-blood ; and this I had 
said to Felix when I first saw them. 
He smiled gayly, nodded his head, and 
said: . 

“You are right, Hans; they are like 
the heart’s-blood, and just as dear to 
me. I know of nothing better than this 
flower—this color —this fragrance.” 

And he looked at them with a look so 
loving that I was surprised to find it in 
his eyes, and he bent down over the 
flowers so low—so low that I thought 
he must kiss them. At another time I 
asked where he got the flowers, and 
how he kept them always fresh; and he 
said that a gardener, living not far from 
town—a friend of his—always kept them 
for him, and he brought them from there, 
in his morning walk. Though he spoke 
all this in his usual half-careless, half- 
pleasant manner, I thought my ques- 
tions annoyed him, so I asked no more; 
nor should I have asked at all, had I 
not been so inordinately fond of flowers 
myself. Perhaps I should never have 
heeded these again, but for an occur- 
rence, one morning, that seemed to throw 
a new light on some things, and made 
me feel uncomfortable enough. I had 
been sent up-stairs for something in my 
room, and was told to step also into 
Felix’s, and bring from there a design 
he had made of a very elegant goblet, 
ordered by the Lady Beatrice. As I 
stepped into his room, and looked about 
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for the drawing, by the merest accident 
I came closer to the window, and, look- 
ing up, saw at the window of the grand 
house across the garden, a tall, dark- 
dressed female figure, leaning far out, 
and holding to her face a bunch of flow- 
ers. It was not very near to me, but 
my eyes are of the sharpest, and I could 
see distinctly that she was looking at 
Felix’s window— perhaps at me, where 
I stood half concealed by the shadow 
of the curtain; and the flowers in her 
hand ‘were of the same kind standing 
there in the glass by the window. What 
other flower could show the same deep, 
flaming red? With achilly sensation, I 
drew back, feeling as though I had seen 
something that was very sad, and very 
wrong; and I must have shown this in 
my face, when I re-entered the shop, 
for Felix said: 

“God keep us, Hans—have you seen 
a ghost?” 

I shook my head, and laughed; but 
some time after, when I was again in 
his room, I said, casually, that those 
pinks were not so rare after all, for I 
had seen a cluster of them in the hands 
of a wonian belonging to yonder house. 
After hastily glancing up at me, when I 
first began speaking, he stooped over 
his drawing again, saying, carelessly: 
“I thought you had seen a ghost, or 
had hada vision; leastwise 7 have never 
seen any thing like that, over there. Be- 
sides, my gardener gives no one of my 
pinks.” 

He got up directly after, pushed back 
his drawing, and left the room with me; 
and though he kept his room locked 
after this, I had another startling en- 
counter a few days later. With a half- 
finished piece of work, Master Wehrin- 
ger sent me to the Lady Beatrice, as he 
had no time himself to go, and Felix was 
not at home. I was taken to her cabi- 
net, and directly she stepped in from the 
next apartment: a slender, proud figure, 
in black dress, with strangely beautiful 














face, and large, dark eyes. She walked 
lightly and swiftly, as we approach a 
dear friend, who has just come to sur- 
prise us; but when she saw me, she 
stopped abruptly, and regarded me with 
a haughty, searching look. Her voice 
was cold and proud when she asked me, 
“What do you want—who are you— 
why does not the Master come himself?” 
And though her voice grew milder dur- 
ing our consultation on the piece of 
jewelry I was carrying, it was far from 
pleasant, ancl I left her at the earliest 
possible moment. Just as I turned to 
close the door of the room behind me, I 
saw, on a little table by the window, a 
magnificent, antique goblet of cut-glass, 
and in it a bouquet of blood-red pinks! 
Then, again, on a Sunday morning, I 
saw the Lady Beatrice going to mass, 
and in her hand was the breviary and a 
cluster of dark-red pinks. By the door 
of the Catholic church stood Felix, the 
Protestant, and he, too, had a pink fas- 
tened in his button-hole. As the Lady 
passed close by him, her eyes met his 
with a deep, meaning look, and a flower 
fell fram her hand, which Felix picked 
from the ground. When I met him, a 
little later, there were two pinks in his 
button-hole, and his face was radiant as 
the sky on a clear, spring day. 

That is all. And though I did not 
comprehend it all at that time, I could 
well understand that two such beings 
should be fond of each other; for hand- 
somer people than these two, could not 
be found anywhere. Fides, however, 
would have lost nothing by a compari- 
son with the Lady, for there was af- 
fection in her eye, and gentleness and 
truth spoke from every feature of her 
face ; while the eye and bearing of Lady 
Beatrice spoke of pride and self-con- 
sciousness, in spite of all her grace and 
beauty. Her affability was condescen- 
sion; and for such people I have all 
proper respect, but no love. But love- 
ly as blue-eyed Fides was, Felix took 
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no more interest in her than a brother 
might have done; and a stranger, com- 
ing into the family, would never have 
thought that the two were soon to be 
husband and wife. Even Master Weh- 
ringer was one night betrayed into say- 
ing, “I should like to know from whom 
Felix has inherited his fish-blood.” 

But that could not alter matters, and 
the person most concerned, Fides, went 
her way quietly, apparently unconscious 
that things were not as they should be; 
although I thought, after a time, that 
her eye was less bright than it used to 
be, and her cheek less round. That she 
had ever been a romping, laughing girl, 
as Gotthard described her to have been 
in former days, I could hardly believe ; 
though she never hesitated to enter into 
joke and laughter even now. Felix, as 
I said before, took no notice of her; 
but the old Master had either made 
good use of his own eyes, or else been 
roused up by some one to take notice 
of the true state of affairs. He was 
naturally gifted with good sense and 
keen eyes, and after a day or two he 
was master of the situation, and grasped 
the lines with firm hand. He spoke 
sharper and shorter than ever, his looks 
darted from one to the other, and one 
morning, as I passed through the house, 
on my way up-stairs, I heard Fides’ 
trembling voice, and the anxious, fright- 
ened words: 

“For the love of heaven, father—you 
must not do so. What if he has no heart 
for me —” ' 

“ Nonsense—heart !” I could hear the 
Master’s growling voice; “honesty and 
decency” — but that was all I heard, for 
I am not given to listening, and hurried 
by the door as quickly as possible. What 
was going on was easily to be guessed ; 
and I knew what it meant when the 
Master called Felix out of the shop, soon 
after. Felix seemed to have some cu- 
riosity to know what his father wanted ; 
but I had none at all. All remained 
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quiet; and the old Master returned af- 
ter awhile, but not Felix. Nor did he 
make his appearance at the dinner-table, 
though Fides was in her usual place, 
pale and still, and her eyes red from cry- 
ing. After dinner, I went back into the 
shop: I was at work on a piece of jew- 
elry in which I took great interest, and 
would always hurry away from my meals 


to get back to my work. Pretty soon’ 


Felix came in, looked about him, and 
said, softly: “‘Hans, I believe you to be 
my true friend. Father is sending me 
to Amsterdam, to buy up gems, and” — 
he laughed bitterly—“to come to my 
senses during the three weeks. It came 
so suddenly that I could make no prep- 
arations, and in an hour I must leave. 
Then I want you to go to my room, and 
draw in whatever ‘you see hanging from 
my window; close the window, and let 
no one see what you are doing. Will 
you promise?” “TI will do it,” said I, 
though I thought it rather a ticklish af- 
fair. 

“ And then”—he continued, as a bright 
color shot over his pale face, and he hes- 
itated often as he spoke—‘‘and then, 
when that jewelry for Lady Beatrice is 
finished, do you try and carry it to her 
yourself, and let her know that I am 
gone, and for how long. It will be easy 
for you to tell her that— she will be sure 
to ask for me, as I always carry the work 
there myself. You see, there is some 
one in that house of whom I think a 
great deal; I can send no message, but 
through the Lady it will be made known. 
Be faithful.” Heclosed abruptly, as steps 
approached. “Adieu’”’—and he was gone. 
When I had heard him ride away, I 
went up-stairs, drew in his old tramp- 
ing-dress and knapsack from the win- 
dow, and closed it; but the rest of his 
charge I could not carry into effect, for 
old Gotthard carried the jewelry to Lady 
Beatrice, when it was finished. I hada 
suspicion that the old Master might not 
trust me, and my suspicion was soon 
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confirmed; for he called me to him in 
the garden, one day, and commenced 
catechising me. 

“You have always been treated well, 
and I have always been satisfied with 
you; but I am master in my own house, 
and want to know every thing that goes 
on, when it concerns the welfare of those 
belonging to me. You know of Felix’s 
stubborn behavior. There must be a 
reason for it, and I want you to tell me 
of it, for you have always been his bo- 
som - friend, and I want to know these 
things for his own good.” 

He spoke seriously and earnestly, and 
I thought it was not wrong to tell him 
of the pinks, of the woman at the win- 
dow, and of the meeting at the church- 
door; but of Felix’s last charge I told 
him nothing — it would have seemed like 
treachery. The Master listened with 
a wrinkled brow. “Very well; I had 
thought as much myself, and told him 
of it, too.” 

Time passed on: I heard no more, and 
Felix at last came home again. Either 
the journey and the satisfactory busi- 
ness-results had brightened him up, or 
his good sense and good genius had re- 
turned to him; for he exhibited such 
energy and such perseverance as he had 
never shown before, and his affections 
seemed suddenly all led back to Fides. 
From the first day he turned to Fides 
as never before, and if there was not 
much of devotion to be found in his at- 
tentions to her, there was all the more 
gayety, and archness, and gallantry in 
his manner; and he soon commenced 
saying that in a year from now he would 
already be an old, married man. 

No word was ever breathed of the 
past: the goblet was gone from the win- 
dow, the curtains drawn down and never 
moved back —and pinks were no longer 
in blossom. We might all have had our 
curiosity to know how it had come about ; 
but we were glad that there were once 
more peace and happiness in the house. 
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One day, toward the close of Febru- 
ary, we were all in the shop, and Felix 
was talking to this one and that, whis- 
tling to the birds at the window out in 
the garden, and speaking of the snow- 
drops already peeping out from under 
the snow. Spring was coming early 
this year, he said; and he sang snatches 
of song in sheer joyousness, and flung 
a merry couplet at Fides, who had put 
her head in at the door for a moment. 
The shop was light and bright with his 
presence, and we had all fallen into his 
humor—only the old Master was ab- 
sent. 

Pretty soon the door was opened, and 
a smart little lady’s-maid, in flounces 
and curls, stepped trippingly in. She 
had been sent to Master Wehringer with 
a greeting from the Honorable Alder- 
man Rothenstein, to inquire if the work 
for her master was finished: he wanted 
it sent home. 

“Are you Master Wehringer?” she 
asked of Felix, archly. 

“No, my child,” he returned, pleas- 
antly; “but I know enough of my fa- 
ther’s business to tell you that we have 
no work on hand for the Honorable Al- 
derman Rothenstein.” 

“Why,” she exclaimed, apparently 
quite flurried, and stepping close up to 
Felix, “is not this Master Wehringer’s 
shop?” 

“There is another Master Wehringer, 
by the market,” replied Felix; “but he 
is a cabinet-maker.” 

“T was told nothing of his trade,” she 
laughed; “so that must be the man.” 
And away she tripped. 

I could not follow her with my eyes 
as the others did: my eyes were fixed 
on a blood-red pink that lay where she 
had been standing, close behind Felix. 
A cold shudder ran through me, and I 
could with difficulty steady my voice 
sufficiently to say: 

“Turn around, Felix: see what is ly- 
ing behind you.” 





He half turned in his seat, and I shall 
never forget how his face changed at 
sight of the flower. That a living being 
could look so deathly pale, so like a 
whitewashed wall, I had never before 
believed, and have never since seen; 
but he darted a quick look at me, and 
hid the flower in his bosom. It was the 
work of a single moment; the others 
saw nothing of it, and Felix went out 
soon after, muttering something like an 
excuse for going. But he did not come 
back, and when the Master came home 
and called for him, he was not to be 
found; night came, and he did not re- 
turn; morning came, and he had not re- 
turned. Day after day passed, weeks 
went and weeks came, but Felix came 
not, and no one knew whither he had 
gone. 

I had told the Master about the flower 
the very next day; but all the inquiries 
set on foot only made things look darker. 
The Rothenstein family had no such girl 
in their employ as the one described to 
them, and though Gotthard and I hunt- 
ed through churches, fairs, and dancing- 
houses, not a trace of her could we find. 
The Lady Beatrice had gone to one 
of her domains in Franconia early in 
January, we learned; but when Master 
Wehringer sent a trusty person there to 
reconnoitre, no signs of Felix’s presence 
could be discovered there. It was a 
sad, sad time. Neither the Master nor 
old Gotthard ever spoke a word, and 
Fides was passing away like the days— 
it was easy to tell when the end would 
come. 

In June, the Master died suddenly, 
old Gotthard closed the shop, and I 
wandered away in search of work nearer 
my native town. Toward the close of 
August, I left Stuttgart, and traveled in 
slow day’s marches, knapsack on shoul- 
der, toward Esslingen. 1 had not hast- 
ed myself in passing through the lovely 
country, so that the sun was just throw- 
ing its last rays on the gilded tips of the 
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church-steeples as I crossed the bridge 
over the moat surrounding the city. Out 
of the city-gate there was a man coming 
toward me, and I dropped my stick when 
I saw him, and called out: 

“Lord of my life, Felix!” 

“Who calls me?” he said, stopping 
short and looking at me. “What— 
Hans Hanber!” 


His eyes grew milder, and his voice’ 


pleasanter, but I could see through it 
all that his face was pale and his feat- 
ures wasted, as though from reckless 
living, and he had grown years older 
during the few months I had not seen 
him. 

“Where are you coming from?” he 
asked, and his voice was so cold again 
that I grew angry with him as I thought 
of all the pain and anxiety he had so 
ruthlessly inflicted on those he had de- 
serted, and I answered just as coldly, 
“From Stuttgart.” “And why did you 


leave our place ?” he asked again. 


“The Master was dead—the son 
gone; so Gotthard closed the shop till 
better times.” “He did well,” he said, 
gloomily. “And Fides?” “Dead, too, 
by this time; at least, there was not 
much life left.” 

He looked at me silently awhile, then 
turned away and said: 

“Let us go home, Hans; I live near 
here.” ‘That’s no business of mine,” 
I replied, harshly; “let me go my own 
way—I can find it without assistance 
from you.” 

“Don’t be stubborn with me,” he per- 
sisted, grasping my arm; “surely you 
are not one of those who judge and con- 
demn from appearances only. Or do 
you think I left father and betrothed, 
home and reputation, of my own free 
will and pleasure ?” 

Something in his voice and face touch- 
ed me, and I turned to follow him into 
the city-gate and into a house, where he 
took me to a pleasant-looking room up- 
stairs. On the window-sill stood a 
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flower-pot, and in it grew a bush of 
pinks, bearing some ten or twelve beau- 
tiful, dark-red flowers. 

“Take your ease here,” he said; “we 
can get wine and something to eat from 
the restaurant down stairs.” Then he 
stepped to the window, and spoke noth- 
ing more till I said something about 
finding a place to stay for the night. 
“Nonsense!” he said, peremptorily ; 
“you stay here.” So I stayed. 

At last, when we were seated at the 
table, the wine before us, he wanted me 
to tell him about home; and when I 
spoke of his father’s grief for him, and 
his sudden death, he cast his eyes to the 
ground, but not before I had caught 
sight of a tear gathering there. Speak- 
ing of Fides, and of all the sorrow he 
had caused, my voice had grown harsh 
again, and I made no secret of my hard 
thoughts about him. He only looked at 
me, stepped up to the bush of pinks in 
the window, and said, gloomily, “Past 
is past: may they restin peace.” “After 
you have stolen all peace from them,” 


‘said I, “the wish is cheap.” 


He turned slowly from the window 
and sat down opposite to me; then he 
spoke, with an absent, meditating air: 

“You speak of things just as you un- 
derstand them. But I do not blame you; 
I would judge just so of another, or 
should have done so, formerly. I can 
speak freely now—there is no occasion 
for secrecy any longer. 

“T can not account for it, but from my 
earliest childhood I have always had a 
singular passion for the dark-red pinks. 
Only for this flower, just for this color; 
and as long as I can think back, I have 
always had them about me, and have 
never felt so happy as when inhaling 
their fragrance. I have never met with 
any thing similar in other people, and 
have always kept this passion hidden for 
fear of ridicule. You know I am neither 
a fantast nor a dreamer, but I never 
could conquer this feeling. Two years 
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ago my father first sent me to the Bar- 
oness Beatrice with an article of jewelry 
we were making for her; and the first 
thing I noticed in her room was the fra- 
grance of pinks; and the first thing I 
saw, after a look at the Lady, was a gob- 
let holding a bouquet of pinks—the same 
dark-red ones I had at home. Was not 
that strange? She could not know any 
thing about me or my pinks, for she had 
only lived in the city then a week or 
two; so you may think that I was sur- 
prised. She must have seen the start I 
gave, for she asked, ‘Well, what is the 
matter?’ ‘The pinks there,’ I said, con- 
fusedly, ‘are just as though they came 
from my room. I hardly ever see them 
in other places, and it is the only flower 
I have ever loved —just this color —al- 
ways, from my earliest youth.’ ‘Ah!’ 
she made answer, smilingly, ‘that is very 
strange, for with me it is just so. Well, 
my friend, I suppose it means that we 
are suited to each other, since our feel- 
ings are the same. I am glad of that, 
and hope we shall always be pleased 
with each other.’ 

“From that time Fides lost her place 
in my heart— Beatrice left no room in 
it for any other being; and I have loved 
her, friend, above all measure —above 
all there is on earth or in heaven. And 
she—yes, she loved me, though you 
would hardly believe how little she gave 
in return for my devotion: my lips have 
never touched hers—seldom her fingers ; 
a kind word, a cheering smile, some- 
times a pressure of the hand, was all my 
heart existed on, and I had not even the 
certainty that it would ever be other- 
wise. My love and constancy could be 
of no avail to her; still, she did not want 
to let me free, but would seek to bind 
me closer by all sorts of fantastical 
threats and warnings. She said to me: 


‘Be faithful to the end, and your life 
shall be made full, and rich, and happy; 
I will be yours before the world, as my 
heart belongs to you already. But do 
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not try to sever the bond that binds you 
to me: it would be your death. -For in 
that same hour I will send you a moni- 
tion of to-day—a blood-red pink—a 
token that our heart’s-blood flows to- 
gether: when you find it, hasten to me, 
that we may become one. Should you 
tarry or resist, we die of each other; 
and when you receive ¢hree flowers from 
me, it is the sign of your death, and I 
will call you away at this hour’—and 
she pointed to the clock, which struck 
eleven. ‘That, my friend, will be my 
dying hour.’ 

“You know,” he continued, in a little 
while, “that my father learned of my 
disinclination to marry Fides; what he 
said in regard to that, left me untouched ; 
but he said something about Beatrice 
that struck me to the heart. I had be- 
lieved her to be the purest of the pure: 
I was to see her in a different light; for 
though I would not believe what my 
father said, I found proof of the accusa- 
tion he had made while on my way to 
Amsterdam, and only to me had Lady 
Beatrice kept on the mask. That was 
enough; and I thought I had done with 
her. 

“When I entered the office of our busi- 
ness associate in Amsterdam, there was 
lying on the desk beside him a dark-rea 
pink. It was soon explained that the 
flower came from his own hot-house, for 
his gardener delighted to bring flowers 
to blossom in all seasons ; nevertheless, 
a shock went through me, when he 
laughingly fastened the flower in my 
button-hole. Had I not just broken 
Lady Beatrice’s shackles? And here 
was her warning. But what I had 
learned had broken every tie—no path 
could lead me back to her. So, I re- 
turned home, and tried with all my might 
to banish her from my life and thoughts ; 
but it was not possible. Toward the 
close of January she went away; and 
from that time—it was useless to strug- 
gle longer—my thoughts wou/d go out 
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to her, and follow her, do what I might. 
I no longer loved her—I hated her; but 
I wanted to cast her from my heart alto- 
gether—she should have no place there 
beside Fides. When she sent me that 
flower to my father’s shop, I knew that 
I was not yet free from her in spirit; so I 
fled from home, from all I loved, to find 
a hiding- place, where I could live out 
my doomed life without drawing others 
to destruction with me. I have been 
here and there since then, and every- 
where, trying to forget and to hide my- 
self. I have heard nothing from her; 
but she”—he shook his head—‘“she 
knows of me. When I had lived here 
about a week, I came home one evening 
and found that pink-bush, with just one 
dark-red pink blossoming on it, in the 
window. My landlady, a most estima- 
ble woman, told me the next morning 
how she had bought the pink-bush for 
me, knowing of my love for these flow- 
ers. But how did she know it, Hans? 
I had never told her of it; and it is very 
queer that this particular kind of flower 
should be brought, and offered for sale, 
to the woman in this house. Be it as it 
may—I am waiting for Beatrice’s last 
summons now; and it will be welcome, 
for I am tired of life.” 

For my part, I did not know whether 
to laugh, to cry, or to be angry. Most 
of all, I wanted to cry over the man 
whose life, and youth, and strength, were 
going to ruin because of a phantom. I 
went from him no more; but found a 
place in the same shop, and tried to 
guard him as much as possible; but he 
was morose and stubborn, drank and 
played, and led a reckless life. 

It was September; the pink in the 
window bore no more blossoms, and 
VoL. V—25. 
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Felix, looking gloomily at it one day, 
said, half sadly, “The end has come, 
Hans; fiowers and life—both gone.” 
“Do you feel sick?” I asked, looking 
into his pale face. ‘ No,” he answered, 
curtly. “Let us go and get some wine.” 

Early the next Sunday morning he 
called me out of bed, to take a stroll 
with him to a little village in the hills, 
called Rothenberg, on the heights above 
which are the ruins of the ancestral cas- 
tle of Wurtemberg. It was a bright 
autumnal day; the sun seemed to smile 
gladness into our hearts, and we walked 
briskly along, till we reached the walls 
of the first vineyard on the hill-side. 
Suddenly we both started back. There, 
on the stony road before us, lay a dark- 
red pink. Felix looked at me, and 
picked up the flower. ‘Who can have 
lost it?” I asked. Felix made no an- 
swer; but after we had walked perhaps 
twenty steps farther, there lay another 
flower on the road, and then another. 

“That makes it right,” said he, pick- 
ing up the last one; “the sign is good. 
I have never found any thing more beau- 
tiful; nothing has ever been dearer to 
me than these flowers.” 

We went no farther; but turned and 
wenthome. Then he spoke to me freely 
about what I was to do after his death; 
and the physician I called could not 
help him, and he never left his bed the 
next morning. 

“She calls me,” he said; and when 
the clock struck eleven he died. 

I planted the pinks from his window 
on his grave, and then left the town. Of 
the Lady Beatrice I. never heard again. 
What is she to me? But in memory of 
Felix I nourish and cherish three dark- 
red pinks to this day. 
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“CICELY.” 
[ ALKALI STATION. ] 


Cicely says you’re a poet; may be; I ain’t much on rhyme: : 
I reckon you’d give me a hundred, and beat me every time. 

Poetry !—that’s the way some chaps puts up an idee, 

But I takes mine ‘straight without sagar,’’ and that’s what’s the matter with me. 


Poetry !—just look round you—alkali, rock, and sage ; 
Sage - brush, rock, and alkali; ain’t it a pretty page! 

Sun in the east at mornin’, sun in the west at night, 

And the shadow of this yer station the on’y thing moves in sight. 


Poetry! — Well now——-Polly! Polly, run to your mam; 
Run right away, my pooty! By-by! Ain’t she a lamb? 
Poetry !—that reminds me o’ suthin’ right in that suit: 
Jest shet that door thar, will yer, for Cicely’s ears is cute. 





Ye noticed Polly—the baby? A month afore she was born, 
Cicely—- my old woman— was moody - like and forlorn ; 

Out of her head and crazy, and talked of flowers and trees; 
Family man, yourself, sir? Well, you know what a woman be’s. 


Narvous she was, and restless—said that she ‘‘couldn’t stay.’ 

Stay —and the nearest woman seventeen miles away. 

But I fixed it up with the Doctor, and he said he would be on hand, 
And I kinder stuck by the shanty, and fenced in that bit o’ land. 


One night—the tenth of October—I woke with a chill and fright, 

For the door it was standing open, and Cicely warn’t in sight, 

But a note was pinned on the blanket, which it said that she ‘‘couldn’t stay,’’ 
But had gone to visit her neighbor— seventeen miles away! 





When and how she stampeded, I didn’t wait for to see, 

For out in the road, next minit, I started as wild as she; . 
Running first this way and that way, like a hound that is off the scent. 
For there warn’t no track in the darkness to tell me the way she went. 1 


I’ve had some mighty mean moments afore I kem to this spot— ‘ 
Lost on the Plains in ’50, drownded almost, and shot; t 
But out on this alkali desert, a hunting a crazy wife, P 
Was ra’ly as on-satis-factory as any thing in my life. ¢ 


**Cicely! Cicely! Cicely!’’ I called, and I held my breath, 

And ‘‘Cicely!’’ came from the canyon-—and all was as still as death. 
And ‘Cicely! Cicely! Cicely!’’ came from the rocks below, 

And jest but a whisper of ‘Cicely!’’ down from them peaks of snow. ] 
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I ain’t what you call religious—but I jest looked up to the sky — 
And—this yer’s to what I’m coming, and may be ye think I lie: 
But up away to the east’ard, yaller and big and far, 
I saw of a suddent rising the singlerist kind of star. 


Big and yaller and dancing, it seemed to beckon to me: 

Yaller and big and dancing, such as you never see: 

Big and yaller and dancing—I never saw such a star, 

And I thought of them sharps in the Bible, and I went for it then and thar. 


Over the brush and bowlders, I stumbled and pushed ahead: 
Keeping the star afore me, I went wharever it led. 

It might hev been for an hour, when suddent and peart and nigh, 
Out of the yearth afore me thar riz up a baby’s cry. 


Listen! thar’s the same music; but her lungs they are stronger now 

Than the day I packed her and her mother—I’m derned if I jest know how. 
But the Doctor kem the next minit, and the joke o’ the whole thing is 

That Cis never knew what happened from that very night to this! 


But Cicely says you’re a poet, and may be you might, some day, 

Jest sling her a rhyme ’bout a baby that was born in a curious way. 

And see what she says; and, old fellow, when you speak of the star, don’t tell 
As how ’twas the Doctor’s lantern—for may be ’twon’t sound so well. 
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HE Snake, or Lewis’ Fork of the 

Columbia River, drains an oval 
basin, the extent of whose longer axis 
measures about four hundred miles west- 
ward from the base of the Rocky Mount- 
ains across Idaho and into the middle of 
Oregon, and whose breadth, in the direc- 
tion of the meridian, averages about sev- 
enty miles. Irregular chains of mount- 
ains bound it in every direction, piling 
up in a few places to an elevation of nine 
thousand feet. The surface of this basin 
is unbroken by any considerable mount- 
ains. Here and there, knobs, belonging 
to the earlier geological formations, rise 
above its level; and, in a few instances, 
dome-like mounds of volcanic rock are 
lifted from the expanse. It has an in- 
clination from east to west, and a quite 
perceptible sag along the middle line. 


In general outline, the geology of the 


region is simple. Its bounding ranges 
were chiefly blocked out at the period 
of Jurassic upheaval, when the Sierra 
Nevada and Wahsatch Mountains were 
“folded.” Masses of upheaved granite, 
with overlying slates and limestones, 
form the main materials of the cordon 
of hills surrounding it. During the Cre- 
etaceous and Tertiary periods, the entire 
basin, from the Rocky Mountains to the 
Blue Mountains of Oregon, was a fresh- 
water lake, on whose bottom was depos- 
ited a curious succession of sand and 
clay-beds, including, near the surface, a 
layer of white, infusorial silica. At the 
exposures of these rocks in the cafion- 
walls of the present drainage system are 
found ample evidences of the kind of 
life which flourished in the lake itself 
and lived upon its borders. Savage 
fishes, of the Garpike type, and vast 
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numbers of Cyprinoids, together with 
Mollusks, are among the prominent wa- 
ter-fossils. Enough relics of the land 
vegetation remain to indicate a flora of 
a sub-tropical climate; and among the 
land - fossils are numerous bones of ele- 
phant, camel, horse, elk, and deer. 

The savant to whose tender mercies 
these disjecta membra have been com- 
mitted finds in the molluscan life the 
most recent types yet discovered in the 
American Tertiaries— forms closely al- 
lied to existing Asiatic species. How 
and wherefore this lake dried up, and 
gave place to the present barren wilder- 
ness of sand and sage, is one of those 
profound conundrums of Nature yet un- 
guessed by Geologists. From being a 
wide and beautiful expanse of water, 
edged by winding mountain shores, with 
forest-clad slopes containing a fauna 
whose remains are now charming those 
light- minded fellows, the Paleontolo- 
gists, the scene has entirely changed, 
and a monotonous, blank desert spreads 
itself, as faras the eye canreach. Only 
here and there, near the snowy mount- 
ain-tops, a bit of cool green contrasts 
refreshingly with the sterile uniformity 
of the plain. During the period of des- 
iccation, perhaps in a measure account- 
ing for it, a general flood of lava poured 
down from the mountains and deluged 
nearly the whole Snake basin. The chief 
sources of this lava lay at the castern 
edge, where subsequent crosion has fail- 
ed to level several commanding groups* 
of volcanic mountains. The three Buttes 
and three Tetons mark centres of flow. 
Remarkable features of the volcanic pe- 
riod were the sheets of basaltic lava 
which closed the eruptive era, and in 
thin, continuous layers overspread the 
plain for three hundred miles. The ear- 
lier flows extended farthest to the west. 
The ragged, broken terminations of the 
later sheets recede successively east- 
ward, in a broad, gradual stairway; so 
that the present topography of the basin 
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is a gently inclined field of basaltic lava, 
sinking to the west, and finally, by a se- 
ries of terraced steps, descending to the 
level of lacustrine sand-rocks which mark 
the bottom of the ancient lake and cover 
the plain westward into Oregon. 

The head-waters of the Snake River, 
gathering the snow-drainage of a con- 
siderable portion of the Rocky Mount- 
ains, find their way through a series of 
upland valleys to the eastern margin of 
the Snake Plain, and there gathering in 
one main stream, flow westward, occu- 
pying a gradually deepening cafion; a 
narrow, dark gorge, water-worn through 
the thin sheets of basalt, cutting down 
as it proceeds to the westward, until, in 
longitude 114° 20’, it has worn seven 
hundred feet into the lava. Several trib- 
utaries flowing through similar, though 
less profound caftons, join the Snake 
from the north and south. From the 
days of Lewis, for whom this Snake, or 
Shoshone, River was originally named, 
up to the present day, rumors have been 
current of cataracts in the Snake Cajion. 
It is curious to observe that all the ear- 
lier accounts estimate their height as six 
hundred feet, which is exactly the figure 
given by the first Jesuit observers of 
Niagara. That erratic amateur Indian, 
Catlin, actually visited these falls; and 
his account of them, while it entirely 
fails to give an adequate idea of their 
formation and grandeur, is nevertheless 
in the main truthful. Since the min- 
ing development of Idaho, several par- 
ties have visited and examined the Sho- 
shone. 

In October, 1868, with a small detach- 
ment of a United States Geological Sur- 
vey, the writer crossed the Goose Creek 
Mountains, in northern Utah, and de- 
scended by the old Fort Boise road to 
the level of the Snake Plain. A gray, 
opaque haze hung close to the ground, 
and shut out the distance. The monot- 
ony of the sage-desert was overpower- 


ing. We would have given any thing for 
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a good outlook; but for three days the 
mists continued, and we were forced to 
amuse ourselves by chasing occasional 
antelopes. 

The evening we camped on Rock 
Creek was signalized by a fierce wind 
from the north-east. It was adry storm, 
which continued with tremendous fury 
through the night, dying away at day- 
break, leaving the heavens brilliaatly 
clear. We were breakfasting when the 
sun rose, and shortly afterward, mount- 
ing into the saddle, headed toward the 
canton of the Shoshone. The air was 
cold and clear. The remotest mount- 
ain-peaks upon the horizon could be 
distinctly seen, and the forlorn details 
of their brown slopes stared at us as 
through a vacuum. A few miles in front 
the smooth surface of the plain was 
broken by a ragged, zigzag line of black, 
which marked the edge of the farther 
wall of the Snake Cafion. A dull, throb- 
bing sound greeted us. Its pulsations 
were deep, and seemed to proceed from 
the ground beneath our feet. Leaving 
the cavalry to bring up the wagon, my 
two friends and I galloped on, and were 
quickly upon the edge of the caton-wall. 
We looked down into a broad, circular 
excavation, three-quarters of a mile in 
diameter, and nearly seven hundred feet 
deep. East and north, over the edges 
of the cafon, we looked across miles 
and miles of the Snake Plain, far on to 
the blue, boundary mountains. The wall 
of the gorge opposite us, like the cliff at 
our feet, sank in perpendicular bluffs 
nearly to the level of the river; the broad 
excavation being covered by rough piles 
of black lava, and rounded domes of 
trachyte rock. A horizon as level as 
the sea; a circling wall, whose sharp 
edges were here and there battlemented 
in huge, fortress-like masses; a broad 
river, smooth and unruffled, flowing qui- 
etly into the middle of the scene, and 
then plunging into a labyrinth of rocks, 
tumbling over a precipice two hundred 
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feet high, and flowing westward in a 
still, deep current, disappear behind a 
black promontory. It is a strange, sav- 
age scene: a monotony of pale-blue sky, 
olive and gray stretches of desert, frown- 
ing walls of jetty lava, deep beryl-green 
of river-stretches, reflecting, here and 
there, the intense solemnity of the cliffs, 
and in the centre a dazzling sheet of 
foam. In the early morning light, the 
shadows of the clifis were cast over 
half the basin, defining themselves in 
sharp outline here and there upon the 
river. Upon the foam of the cataract 
one point of the rock cast a cobalt-blue 
shadow. Where the river flowed around 
the western promontory, it was wholly 
in shadow, and of a deep sea-green. A 
scanty growth of coniferous trees fringed 
the brink of the lower cliffs, overhanging 
the river. Dead barrenness is the whole 
sentiment of the scene. The mere sug- 
gestion of trees clinging here and there 
along the walls, serves rather to height- 
en than relieve the forbidding gloom of 
the place. Nor does the flashing white- 
ness, where the river tears itself among 
the rocky islands, or rolls in spray down 
the cliff, brighten the aspect. In con- 
trast with its brilliancy, the rocks seem 
darker and more wild. The descent of 
four hundred feet, from our stand-point 
to the level of the river above the falls, 
has to be made by a narrow, winding 
path, among rough ledges of lava. We 
were obliged to leave our wagon at the 
summit, and pack down the camp equip- 
ment and photographic apparatus upon 
carefully led mules. By midday, we 
were comfortably camped on the margin 
of the left bank, just above the brink of 
the falls. My tent was pitched upon 
the edge of a cliff, directly overhanging 
the rapids. From my door I looked 
over the edge of the falls, and, whenever 
the veil of mist was blown aside, I could 
see for a mile down the river. The 
lower half of the cafon is excavated in 
a gray, porphyritic trachyte. It is over 
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this material that the Snake falls. Above 
the brink, the whole breadth of the river 
is broken hy a dozen small, trachyte 
islands, which the water has carved into 
fantastic forms: rounding some into low 
domes, sharpening others into mere pil- 
lars, and now and then wearing out deep 
caves. At the very brink of the fall a 
few twisted evergreens cling with their 
roots to the rock, and lean over the 
abyss of foam with something of that 
air of fatal fascination which is apt to 
take possession of men. 

In plan the fall recurves up-stream in 
a deep horseshoe, resembling the out- 
line of Niagara. The total breadth is 
about seven hundred feet, and the great- 
est height of a single fall about one 
hundred and ninety. Among the islands 
above the brink are several beautiful 
cascades, where portions of the river 
pour over in lace-like forms. The whole 
mass of the fall is one ever-varying 
sheet of spray. In the early spring, 
when swollen by the rapidly melted 
snows, the river pours over with some- 
thing like the grand volume of Niagara, 
but, at the time of my visit, it was whol- 
ly white foam. Here and there, along 
the brink, the underlying rock shows 
through, and among the islands, shallow, 
green pools show the form of the un- 
derlying trachyte. Numberless rough 
shelves break the fall, but the volume is 
so great that they are only discovered 
by the glancing outward of the foam. 
The river below the falls is very deep. 
The right bank sinks into the water ina 
clear, sharp precipice, but on the left 
side a narrow, pebbly beach extends 
along the foot of the cliff. From the 
top of the wall, at a point a quarter of a 
mile below the falls, a stream has grad- 
ually worn a little stairway down to the 
river: thick growths of evergreens have 
huddled together in this ravine. By 
careful climbing, we descended to the 
level of the river. The trachytes are 
very curiously worn in vertical forms. 
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Here and there an obelisk, either wholly 
or half detached from the cafon- wall, 
stands out like a buttress. Looking 
down the river, these projecting masses 
of trachyte stand like a row of columns 
upon the left bank. Above them, a 
solid capping of black lava reaches out 
to the edge, and overhangs the river 
in abrupt, black precipices. Wherever 
large fields of basalt have overflowed an 
earlier rock, and erosion has afterward 
laid it bare, there is found a strong ten- 
dency to fracture in vertical lines. The 
immense expansion of the upper surface 
from heat seems to cause deep fissures 
in the mass. Under the influence of 
the cool shadow of the cliffs and the 
pines, and constant percolating of sur- 
face-waters, a rare fertility is developed 
in the ravines opening upon the shore 
of the cafton. A luxuriance of ferns 
and mosses, an almost tropical wealth 
of green leaves and velvety carpeting, 
line the banks. There are no rocks at 
the base of the fall. The sheet of foam 
plunges almost vertically into a dark, 
beryl- green, lake-like expanse of the 
river. Immense volumes of foam roll 
up from the cataract-base, and, whirling 
about in the eddying winds, rise often a 
thousand feet into the air. When the 
wind blows down the cafion, a gray mist 
obscures the river for half a mile; and 
when, as is usually the case in the after- 
noon, the breezes blow eastward, the 
foam -cloud curls over the brink of the 
faM, and hangs like a veil over the upper 
river. On what conditions depends the 
height to which the foam-cloud rises 
from the basg¢ of the fall, it is apparently 
impossible to determine. Without the 
slightest wind, the cloud of spray often 
rises several hundred feet above the 
caiton - wall, and again, with apparently 
the same conditions of the river and at- 
mosphere, it hardly reaches the brink 
of the fall. The incessant roar, rein- 
forced by a thousand echoes, fills the 


canton. From out this monotone, from 
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time to time, rise strange, wild sounds, 
and now and then may be heard a slow, 
measured beat, not unlike the recurring 
fall of breakers. From the white front 
of the cataract the eye constantly wan- 
ders up to the black, frowning parapet 
of lava. Angular bastions rise sharply 
from the general level of the wall, and 
here and there isolated blocks, profiling 
upon their sky-line, strikingly recall 
barbette batteries. To goad one’s im- 
agination up to the point of perpetually 
seeing resemblances of every thing else 
in the forms of rocks, is the most vulgar 
vice of travelers. To refuse to see the 
archit@ctural suggestions upon the Snake 
Cafion, however, is to administer a snub 
to one’s fancy. The whole edge of the 
canon is deeply cleft in vertical crevasses. 
The actual edge is usually formed of ir- 
regular blocks and prisms of lava, poised 
upon their ends in an unstable equilib- 
rium, ready to be tumbled over at the 
first leverage of the frost. Hardly an 
hour passes without the sudden boom 
of one of those rock-masses falling upon 
the ragged débris piled below. 

Night is the true time to appreciate the 
full force of the scene. I lay and watch- 
ed it by the hour. The broken rim of 
the basin profiled itself upon a mass of 
drifting clouds where torn openings re- 
vealed gleams of pale moonlight and bits 
of remote sky trembling with misty stars. 
Intervals of light and blank darkness 
hurriedly followed each other. For a 
moment the black gorge would be crowd- 
ed with forms. Tall cliffs, ramparts of 
lava, the rugged outlines of islands hud- 
dled together on the cataract’s brink, 
faintly luminous from breaking over black 
rapids, the swift, white leap of the river, 
and a ghostly, formless mist through 
which the cafon-walls and far reach of 
the lower river were veiled and unveiled 
again and again. A moment of this 
strange picture, and then a rush of black 
shadow, when nothing could be seen but 
the breaks in the clouds, the rim of the 
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basin, and a vague, white centre in the 
general darkness. 

After sleeping on the nightmareish 
brink of the falls, it was no small satis- 
faction to climb out of the Dantean gulf 
and find myself once more upon a pleas- 
antly prosaic foreground of sage. Noth- 
ing more effectually banishes the melo- 
tragic state of the mind than the obtru- 
sive ugliness and abominable smell of 
this plant. From my feet a hundred 
miles of it stretched eastward. A half- 
hour’s walk took me out of sight of the 
caiton, and as the wind blew westward, 
only occasional indistinct pulsations of 
the fall could be heard. The sky was 
bright and cloudless, and arched like a 
cheerful vacuum over the meaningless 
disk of the desert. 

I walked for an hour, following an old 
Indian trail which occasionally approach- 
ed within seeing distance of the river, 
and then, apparently quite satisfied, di- 
verged again into the desert. When 
about four miles from the Shoshone, it 
bent abruptly to the north, and led to 
the edge of the cafion. Here again the 
narrow gorge widened into a broad the- 
atre, surrounded as before by black, ver- 
tical walls, and crowded over its whole 
surface by rude piles and ridges of vol- 
canicrock. The river entered it from the 
east through a magnificent gateway of 
basalt, and, having reached the middle, 
flows on either side of a low, rocky isl- 
and, and plunges in two falls into a deep, 
green basin. A very singular ridge of 
the basalt projects like an arm almost 
across the river, inclosing within its 
semicircle a bowl three hundred feet in 
diameter and two hundred feet deep. 
Within this the water was of the same 
peculiar beryl-green, dappled here and 
there by masses of foam which swim 
around and around with a spiral tend- 
ency toward the centre. To the left of 
the island half the river plunges off an 
overhanging lip, and falls about 150 feet, 
the whole volume reaching the surface 
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of the basin many feet from the wall. 
The other half of the river has worn 
away the edge, and descends in a tum- 
bling cascade at an angle of about forty- 
five degrees. The river at this point 
has not yet worn through the fields of 
basaltic lava which form the upper four 
hundred feet of the plain.’ Between the 
two falls it cuts through the remaining 
beds of basalt, and has eroded its chan- 
nel a hundred feet into underlying por- 
phyritic trachyte. The trachyte erodes 
far more easily than the basalt, and its 
resultant forms are quite unlike those 
of the black lava. The trachyte islands 
and walls are excavated here and there 
in deep caves. The island masses are 
in the forms of mounds and towers. In 
general, spherical outlines predominate, 
while the erosion of the basalt results 
always in sharp, perpendicular clifis, 
with a steeply inclined talus of ragged 
débris. 

The cliffs around the upper cataract 
are inferior to those of the Shoshone. 
While the level of the upper plain re- 
mains nearly the same, the river con- 
stantly deepens the channel in its west- 
ward course. In returning from the up- 
per fall, I attempted to climb along the 
very edge of the cliff, in order to study 
carefully the habits of the basalt, but I 
found myself in a labyrinth of side cre- 
vasses which were cut into the plain 
from a hundred to a thousand feet back 
from the main wall. These recesses 
were usually in the form of an amphi- 
theatre, with black walls a couple of 
hundred feet high, and a bottom filled 
with immense fragments of basalt rude- 
ly piled together. 

By dint of hard climbing I reached 
the actual brink in a few places, and saw 
the same general features each time: 
the cafton successively widening and 
narrowing, its walls here and there ap- 
proaching cach other anc standing like 
the pillars of a gateway; the river al- 
ternately flowing along smooth, placid 
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reaches of level, and then rushing swiftly 
down rocky cascades. Here and there 
along the cliff are disclosed the mouths 
of black caverns, where the lava seems 
to have been blown up in the form of a 
great blister, as if the original flow had 
poured over some pool of water, and the 
hot rock, converting it into steam, had 
been blown up bubble-like by its im- 
mense expansion. I continued my ex- 
cursions along the cafon to the west of 
the Shoshone. About a mile below the 
fall a very fine promontory juts sharply 
out from the wall, and projects nearly 
to the middle of the caf#on. Climbing 
with difficulty along its toppling crest, I 
reached a point which I found composed 
of immense angular fragments piled up 
in dangerous poise. Looking eastward, 
the battlemented rocks around the falls 
limited the view; but westward I could 
see down long reaches of river, where 
islands of trachyte rose above white 
cascades. A peculiar and fine effect is 
noticeable upon the river during all the 
midday. The shadow of the southern 
cliff is cast down here and there, com- 
pletely darkening the river, but often 
defining itself upon the water. The con- 
trast between the rich, gem-like green 
of the sunlit portions and the deep-violet 
shadow of the cliff is of extreme beauty. 
The Snake River, deriving its volume 
wholly from the melting of the mountain 
snows, is a direct gauge of the annual 
advance of the sun. In June and July it 
is a tremendous torrent, carrying a full 
half of the Columbia. From the mid- 
dle of July it constantly shrinks, reach- 
ing its minimum in midwinter. At the 
lowest, it is a river equal to the Sac- 
ramento or Connecticut. 

After ten days devoted to walking 
around the ncighborhood and studying 
the falls and rocks, we climbed to our 
wagon, and rested for a farewell look at 
the gorge. It was with great relief that 
we breathed the free air of the plain, 
and turned from the rocky cafon where 
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darkness, and roar, and perpetual cliffs 
had bounded our senses, and headed 
southward, across the noiseless plain: 
Far ahead rose a lefty, blue barrier, a 
mountain wall, marbled upon its summit 
by flecks of perpetual snow. A deep 
notch in its profile opened a gate- way. 
Toward this. for leagues ahead of us, a 
white threac in the gray desert marked 
the winding of our road. Those sen- 
sitively organized creatures, the mules, 
thrilled with relief at their escape from 
the cafion, pressed forward with a vigor 
that utterly silenced the customary pop- 
pings of the whip, and expurgated the 
language of the driver from his usual 
infractions of the Third Commandment. 

The three great falls of America—Ni- 
agara, Yosemite, and Shoshone—all hap- 
pily bearing Indian names, are as charac- 
teristically different as possible. There 
seems little left for a cataract to express. 
Niagara rolls forward with something 
like the inexorable force of a natural 
law. It is force, power; banishing be- 
fore its irresistible rush all ideas of re- 
straint. There is no greater proof of 
the infinite power of Niagara than to 
gaze upon its glorious front, and utterly 
forget that we have just seen Blondin, 
in spangled tights, cook an omelette be- 
tween heaven and earth, and that we 
have purchased our solitude by the blood 
of our purse from the army of beggars 
who surrounded us in the 7é/e of cura- 
tors of the Almighty’s works. As we 
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stand at the base of those cool walls 
of granite that rise to the clouds from 
the green floor of Yosemite, a beau- 
tiful park, carpeted with verdure, ex- 
pands from our feet. Vast and stately 
pines band with their shadows the sunny 
reaches of the pure Merced. From the 
far summit of a wall of pearly granite, 
over stains of purple and yellow —leap- 
ing, as it were, from the very cloud—falls 
a silvery scarf, light, lace-like, graceful, 
luminous, swayed by the wind. The re- 
pose of the cliffs is undisturbed by the 
silvery fall. The endlessly varying forms 
of the wind-tossed spray lend the ele- 
ment of life to what otherwise would be 
masses of inanimate mountain. The 
Yosemite is a grace. It is an adorn- 
ment. It is like a ray of light on the 
solid front of the precipice. No shelter- 
ing pine or mountain distance of up- 
piled Sierras guards the approach to the 
Shoshone. You ride upon a waste—the 
pale earth stretched indesolation. Sud- 
denly you stand upon a brink. As if 
the earth had yawned, black walls flank 
the abyss. Deep in the bed a great 
river fights its way through the labyrinth 
of blackened ruins, and plunges in foam- 
ing whiteness over a cliff of lava. You 
turn from the brink as from a frightful 
glimpse of the Inferno, and when you 
have gone a mile the earth seems to 
have closed again. Every trace of the 
canon has vanished, and the stillness of 
the desert reigns. 
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Society AND SoLituDE. By Ralph br 
Emerson. Boston: Fields, Osgood & C 
Perhaps there is little in this volume that 

will strike Mr. Emerson’s admirers as being 

new, although there is undoubtedly much that 
is fine, and nothing that is not characteristic. 

Yet to most of us who rejoice and believe in 

him, will recur the suspicion that we enter- 

tained long ago, that the wonderful essay on 

‘«¢ Compensation ’’ comprised the substance of 

his philosophy. At least we feel that, given 

the theories of ‘‘Compensation,’’ we can 
readily forecast what Mr. Emerson would say 
on any other subject. How he would say it 

—with what felicity of epithet or illustra- 

tion —is another matter. ‘‘The orator pos- 

sesses no information which his hearers have 
not, yet he teaches them to see the thing 
with his own eyes,’’ is what Mr. Emerson 
says of the Orator, and is very possibly what 
the Orator might say of Mr. Emerson. Our 
disappointment comes perhaps from the ten- 
dency of all belief to get into condensed and 
epigrammatic statement. After a man has 
told us he is a pessimist or an optimist, he 
has nothing novel to say. And knowing 
that Mr. Emerson believes in a kind of Infi- 
nite Adjustment, his results no longer aston- 
ish us, although we are always entertained 
with his processes. We come to listen to the 
pleadings, without caring for the verdict. 
Besides the titular essay, this volume con- 
tains, ‘*Art,’? ‘*Domestic Life,’’? ‘* Works 
and Days,’’ ‘* Eloquence,’’ ‘‘ Books,’ **Old 
Age,’’ and others of less moment—but all 
characterized by the old aphoristic directness ; 
by the old, familiar completeness of phrase, 
but incompleteness of sequence, and by the 
old audacity that would be French but that 
it is free of levity, and has an Anglo-Saxon 
dignity and reliance on fact, peculiar to Mr. 
Emerson’s thought. There is perhaps more 


of the latter quality in ‘Works and Days” 
—which we confess to admire beyond the 


other essays ; a quality which is quite Amer- 
ican in its practical boldness, and yet calmer, 
finer, and more subdued by a sense of equity 
and breadth than is usual to American pict- 
uresque statement and prophetic extrava- 
gance. Mr. Emerson is one of the few Amer- 
icans who can talk appreciatively and even 
picturesquely of such things as ‘manifest 
destiny,” ‘‘ progress,”’ and ‘‘invention,”’ and 
yet be willing to admit that the millennium is 
not to be brought about by “steam” or 
‘*electricity.”’ 

All this is, perhaps, the more praiseworthy 
from the fact that he has a tendency to an 
extravagant appreciation of the power of 
progress, and is often tempted to utter such 
absurdity as the following : 

«Tis wonderful how soon a piano gets into a log- 
hut on the frontier. You would think they found it 
under a pine-stump. With it comes a Latin gram- 
mar —and one of those tow-headed boys has written 
a hymn on Sunday. Now let colleges, now let Sen- 
ates take heed! for here is one who, opening these 
fine tastes as the basis of the pioneer’s iron constitu- 
tion, will gather all their laurels in his strong hands.” 


If Mr. Emerson had been an observer in- 
stead of a philosopher; if he had ever stud- 
ied the frontier and not evolved it from his 
moral consciousness, he would know that 
the piano appears first in the saloon and 
gambling-house ; that the elegancies and re- 
finements of civilization are brought into bar- 
barism with the first civilized idlers, who are 
generally vicious ; that the proprietor of the 
‘*log-hut ”’-and the ‘‘tow-headed ’’ boys will 
be found holding out against pianos and 
Latin grammars until he is obliged to emi- 
grate. Romance like this would undoubt- 
edly provoke the applause of lyceum-halls in 
the wild fastnesses of Roxbury (Mass.), or on 
tle savage frontiers of Brooklyn (N. Y.), but 
a philosopher ought to know that, usually, 
only civilization begets civilization, and that 
the pioneer is apt to be always the pioneer. 
Se, too, we think should he, in speaking of 
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**books,’’ study his subject a little less ab- 
stractly than he does when he speaks of the 
*novel’’ as a ‘juggle ;’’ as only ‘‘confec- 
tionery, not the raising of new corn;”’ as 
containing ‘‘no new element, no power, no 
furtherance ’’—in brief, when he exhibits that 
complete ignorance of its functions which 
makes his abuse of it solemnly ludicrous 
even in its earnestness. It is surely no way 
to make us in love with Plotinus, Porphyry, 
Proclus, Synesius, or even the excellent Jam- 
blichus—‘‘of whom the Emperor Julian” 


spoke so enthusiastically—to allude to the . 


‘* great poverty of invention ’’ in Dickens and 
Thackeray, and to sum up their theses in the 
formula, ‘‘She was beautiful, and he fell in 
love.”’ ‘*The colleges,’’ says Mr. Emerson, 
‘* furnish no Professor of Books ; and, I think, 
no chair is so much wanted.” If the pro- 
fessor should also be a philosopher—and that 
is undoubtedly the suggestion of the above — 
perhaps it is well for literature that there is 
none. But these are not the functions of the 
philosopher, who accepts and finds the true 
office of even those things he can not under- 
stand ; and we are constrained to find Mr. 
Emerson’s teachings at variance here with 
his philosophy. 

In the essay on **Old Age’’ we expected 
more than we have got. Not, indeed, that we 
did not look for quotations from Cicero— for 
who has written on this subject without borrow- 
ing from De Senectute—but that we looked 
for more from Mr. Emerson, and of a better 
quality. His twenty pages, we fear, do not 
compare with the playful wisdom and tender 
humor with which Oliver Wendell Holmes 
has in a few paragraphs in the Awtocrat 
adorned this theme, and who, if we except 
Bacon, has said the best that has been said 
since Cicero wrote. 

There is no philosophy that will suit all 
the occasions of taste, prejudice, and habit. 


There are some things we all know, or be- ° 


lieve we know, better than our advisers. But 
there remains to Mr. Emerson, we think, the 
praise of doing more than any other Amer- 
ican thinker to voice the best philosophic 
conclusions of American life and experience. 
And it would be well for those who affect to 
regard him as a harmless mystic, to know 
that no other man, for years, has left such an 
impress upon the young collegiate mind of 
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America ; that his style and thought go far 
to form the philosophic pothooks of many a 
Freshman’s thesis ; that from a secular pulpit 
he preaches better practical sermons on the 
conduct of life than is heard from two-thirds 
of the Christian pulpits of America ; and that, 
what is rare on many a platform and pulpit, 
he believes what he says. 


ROBERT GREATHOUSE. An American novel. 
By John Franklin Swift. New York: 
Carleton. 


A notable defect in Mr. Swift’s otherwise 
clever Going to Fericho was the fact, that at 
times the author was evidently more influ- 
enced by the somewhat commonplace and 
unpicturesque civilization he had left be- 
hind than by the novel and broader life be- 
fore him. This influence was shown in a 
kind of local ‘‘chaffing’’? which took place 
between Mr. Swift in Jericho and the Pacific 
Club in San Francisco, and which was pos- 
sibly amusing to about ten thousand of the 
inhabitants of the United States, and was 
certainly dull and pointless to the remaining 
thirty-nine millions nine hundred and ninety 
thousand. At that time we were anxious to 
believe that this select and too partial humor 
was due to the exigencies of ‘Letters’’ toa 
local journal; but when we now find Mr. 
Swift offering to the world ‘‘an American 
novel,’’? whose interest is avowedly based 
upon the expectation that the ten thousand 
above alluded to may recognize certain char- 
acters as real, contemporaneous acquaint- 
ances whom they met every day and knew 
by name —and, as it were, enjoy the luxury 
of scandal without the moral responsibility — 
we have a right to feel provoked with him. 
These are not the functions of the novel. A 
severer criticism would, in less words, aban- 
don Mr. Swift to his self-elected audience ; 
but we have faith that he can, under other 
conditions, command a larger interest. 

The central difficulty is, that while the 
author has drawn his material from home— 
and it is even claimed, from studies of his 
actual acquaintance —he has failed in mak- 
ing a single original character, or one that 
the average reader would accept as ‘‘new”’ 
or ‘striking.’ It is not enough for a writer 
to draw what dhe sees, if he can not present 








it in a picturesque light tothe reader. Mere 

accuracy of event or detail is not sufficient 

to captivate the senses ; and Mr. Swift’s pho- 

tographic gallery of California notables is— 

like most photographic galleries—exceeding- 

ly dull, dreary, and uninteresting to a stran- 

ger, and its end is achieved when the visitor 
has asked and been told whose was this or 
that portrait. We fear that in the case of 

Mr. Swift’s book, it will only be friends of the 

sitters who will take that trouble. The social 

satire is quite as provincial as the subject, | 
and is by no means original or distinctive. . 
Snobbery is not peculiar to San Francisco, 

any more than it is to any other Western city 
as ambitious, as isolated, and as provincial. 

Eastern readers will remember to have met 
the ‘*Plugs,’’ the ‘*Gudgeons,”’ the ‘* Wax- 
eys,”’ the ‘Spelters,”? the ‘* Plungers,’’ in 
those mild satires called ‘* Novels of Ameri- 
can Society,’ which regularly appear, and 
suggest more or less uneasiness on the subject 
of Society on the part of young writers. We 
are in the habit of claiming much for Cali- 
fornia, but we can hardly yet claim that ¢he 
Novel of American Society is to be written 
on this coast. 

But it must not be supposed that ‘‘Socie- 

ty’’ is entirely the motif of Robert Great- 
house. There are mining-claims and swin- 
dlers illustrated, gentlemen who are in the 
habit of shooting derringers from the pock- 
ets of their sack -coats, wild Indians, vigi- 
lance committees, and what not. In fact, 
there is—what would seem to be the ten- 
dency of California romance —an excess and 
overcrowding of sensational incident, to the 
exclusion of sentiment and poetry. There is 
too much paint forthe canvas, and no blend- 
ing of color. The more sentimental passa- 
ges are subdued by sugar and water. When 
**Henry Stacey”? (hero) and ** Helen Gra- 
ham”’ (heroine) are on a rock in the Pacific 
Ocean, ‘* Mr. Stacey,’’ it appears, 
“could not restrain his thoughts, but unconsciously 
pointing his arm to the west, repeated the words of 
Benton, whose eloquence was the eloquence of Cice- 
ro, and whose pride was the pride of Coriolanus, 
* There is India; there is the Fast.’ Helen heard the 
words that had involuntarily escaped from the young 
man in the burst of his admiration at the grandeur of 
the scene ; and secing that he went no further with 
his apostrophe, she spoke, and asked of him: 

“** Do you love the ocean?” 
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** « Yes,’ he said, ‘ but especially this one. There is 
a grandeur in the Pacific that is not found in other 
seas. It is its vast expanse, coupled with its beauty 
of character, I think, that make us love the Pacific. 
The Atlantic is beautiful, but it is the beauty of the 
Bengal tiger: it is a remorseless, cruel beauty, that 
says, Come and fondle me, and play with me, but be- 
ware of my wrath, for I shall tear your flesh and 
crunch your bones. The Pacific has the beauty of 
the horse ; you may safely take him for your friend: 
what he is to-day, so he is to-morrow and for all time. 
You mount upon his back, and he bears you fleetly 
upon your journey; he is strong enough to bear a 
man, and a child may guide him. O, give me the 
grand, the honest Pacific.’ ” 

‘*Helen,”’ who is evidently very much in 
love, and does not recognize that the only idea 
in this speech is borrowed from Dr. O. W. 
Holmes, compromises, we believe, with the 
young man’s longing for the Pacific Ocean 
by giving him herself at the end of the vol- 
ume. We must confess that we prefer the 
more eccentric speech of the other characters 
to this Bentonian eloquence ; although it is 
all more or less exaggerated. Perhaps ‘‘ Mr. 
Robert Greathouse,’’ murderer, talks better 
than any, and indeed develops at times an 
easy, logical discourse which must have been 
soothing to his victims. The rhetoric attrib- 
uted to the Washoe Bar, whether based on 
fact or not, is rather too broadly burlesqued 
and too protracted to be funny. 

Whether Robert Greathouse proves that a 
novel based on California life can not be suc- 
cessfully constructed, or whether it only dem- 
onstrates that Mr. Swift has not done it, we 
will not pretend to say. That story is most 
successful whose characters have that com- 
mon humanity which touches the reader in 
Maine as well as in California. To create 
such characters a writer must occupy a high- 
er stand-point of observation than Mr. Swift 
has found convenient to get a focus for his 


photography. 


THE GENIAL SHOWMAN. By Edward P. 
Hingston. New York: Harper & Bros. 
It is but a trifle more than three years ago 

that Charles F. Browne — better known as 

**Artemus Ward’’—-died at Southamptor, 

England. He was still a young man; but, 

for the year previous to his death, probably 

no other humorist speaking the English lan- 
guage was ever as widely known or as uni- 
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versally popular. People who had never 
heard of Thackeray or Dickens, Hood or 
Holmes, knew ‘‘Artemus Ward ;’’ people 
who were inclined to appraise him at his true 
value, yet seldom missed reading his papers ; 
he was quoted throughout the land as freely 
as Dickens ; he captivated the reserve of the 
English people, and died in the arms of 
Punch, the satirical godmother of Dickens, 
Jerrold, Hood, and Thackeray. This was 
but three years ago, and yet so faint is his 
track among the crowding footprints of other 
humorists like ‘‘ Nasby”’ and ‘* Twain’’—who 
have observed his methods, but with often a 
larger purpose-—that the publication of a 
book purporting to be reminiscences of his life 
affects us as something gratuitous and imper- 
tinent. This would seem to be the text of 
an instructive sermon on the vanity of popu- 
larity ; but the reader who takes the trouble 
to look over Mr. Hingston’s volume will find 
an explanation less misanthropic. 

According to Mr. Hingston, Mr. Charles 
F. Browne was as much of a showman as 
‘*Artemus Ward ’’ — was as insincere in his 
relations to the public, and had the same 
lack of self-respect which distinguished ‘* Mr. 
Ward” without ‘‘Mr. Ward’s’’ ignorance. 
We do not entirely agree with Mr. Hingston’s 
estimate of his friend and patron, although 
Mr. Hingston evidently considers this a part 
of Mr. Browne’s humor, and quite legitimate; 
but admitting that Mr. Browne, with all his 
spontaneity of humor, rarely directed it to 
any higher purpose than that of a showman, 
we can begin to understand now why so 
much of the ‘‘show’’ has passed away with 
the ‘‘showman ;’’ why the ‘‘wax-figgers’’ 
are found to be of perishable material, and 
why Mr. Charles F. Browne, with ail his 
popularity, has left so little behind him that 
has intrinsic durability, and so much that is 
dependent upon the good-will of biographers 
to perpetuate a ‘genial’? memory. In read- 
ing Mr. Hingston’s book we lose sight of the 
secure tenure of the literary reputation, and 
find our humorist a clever actor, whose tri- 
umphs, though great, live only in the recol- 
lection of a generation. So that the ‘‘moril 
bares’’ and ‘instructive wax statoots’’ really 
have a ‘‘ moral’’ and an ‘‘instruction’’ which 
the light-hearted, but not overwise showman 
did not himself conceive, but which it would 
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be well, perhaps, for clever young writers to 
heed. It is possible also that the ‘‘show- 
man’? may become in time a part of the 
show — may yield his individuality and his 
intellectual integrity to that necessity that 
drives and controls him. It is both sad and 
amusing to observe throughout these ‘‘rem- 
iniscences’’ the complete subordination of 
the humorist ‘‘Ward”’ to the domination of 
the sagacious Mr. Hingston, who, for the 
time, represents the necessities of popular- 
ity. 

The part that Mr. Hingston plays being 
that of showman, we are not surprised that 
he should expatiate upon its importance and 
respectability ; but we are a little taken aback 
at the coolness with which he alludes to the 
late Rev. Thomas Starr King as being ‘‘ Azm- 
self a popular lecturer and something of 
a showman,” as well as astounded by the 
information that ‘“*when a new and _ beau- 
tiful cavern was discovered up the coun- 
try,” ‘“*the Reverend Starr King was called 
upon to play the part of exhibitor, and de- 
liver an oration on its beauties.’’ That all 
the world’s a show, and that the most saga- 
cious are showmen, is, according to Mr. 
Hingston, the only true theory of existence. 
Yet we do not know why Mr. Hingston’s 
views of California are any worse than those 
of more ambitious but equally superficial tour- 
ists— who, as a general thing, see only what 
they are shown. Mr. Hingston, of course, 
has the usual material admiration for mate- 
rial things. He is particularly struck with 
the ‘‘free lunches.”? ‘* Lunch, champagne, 
cleanliness, and civility—all for an English 
shilling. A good land is California.’’ Have 
other tourists said any more? Is not this the 
condensation of all praise, from Bellows to 
Todd? And it may be said in commenda- 
tion of Mr. Hingston that he has, without 
much premonitory fiddling, given—often in 
a single paragraph —very striking pictures 
of what he saw, that were as valuable, and 
perhaps as honest, as other tourists’ pages. 
His stories and anecdotes are by no means 
new, if we except the stage-driver, who de- 
scribes a certain female as being ‘‘a blazing 
ruin’’-—which strikes us as being something 
fresh. But the highest negative praise we 
can give him is, that on no occasion did he 
ever give way to an unhallowed spirit of 
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prophecy, and talk about ‘our wonderful 
future.” 

It is not probable that the Eastern reader 
will gather from this work the fact, known 
to most Californians, that ‘* Artemus Ward’s”’ 
exhibition on this coast was essentially a fail- 
ure. A more sagacious manager than Mr. 
Hingston would have seen that ‘*Artemus 
Ward ’’—who, at his best, but voiced the 
wild and lawless extravagance of the West— 
was only re-dclivering his fun to the commu- 
nity that originated it ; that the jokes which 
circulated gratuitously among the audience 
were often better than those which were of- 
fered from the platform at a dollar the sit- 
ting, and that, in the matter of audacity 
and recklessness, his auditors were superior. 
**Artemus Ward,”’ himself, seems to have 
been vaguely and uneasily conscious of this, 
as we gather from Mr. Hingston’s narrative, 
and was, no doubt, glad to escape, at last, 
from a community who, in their own pict- 
uresque phrasing, could ‘see his pile, and 
go him a thousand better.” 


THe LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF JAMES W. 
MARSHALL, THE DISCOVERER OF GOLD IN 
CALIFORNIA. By George Frederic Par- 
sons. Sacramento: Jefferis, Printer. 


It is not too much to say that there has 
yet appeared no narrative of actual pioneer 
adventure in California that possesses the in- 
trinsic interest and absolute novelty which 
belongs to this small and unambitious vol- 
ume. Nor is this wholly because Mr. Mar- 
shall was the first discoverer of gold in Cali- 
fornia—a fact which seems to have been well 
established, whatever may be its value or 
importance — but that he was ‘‘a pioneer” 
in the best sense of that much-abused word, 
contributing freely his energy and labor to 
the Americanization of the country, prior to 
the discovery of the all-attracting gold, and, 
of necessity, some time before the advent of 
those devoted men who came with ‘the 
water up to Montgomery Street,’’ but who, 
in the subsequent record of progress, do not 
seem to have been excluded with it. It is 


very probable that gold would have been 
discovered, whether or not Mr. Marshall had 
found it; but it 4s not so probable that it 
would have belonged to Americans, if des- 
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tiny had not placed in California such men 
as Marshall, Sutter, Frémont, Montgomery, 
and Sloat. Under the leadership of Colonel 
Frémont and Captain Mervin, Mr. Marshall 
fought bravely for the American settlers’ 
cause in California. The record of his ca- 
reer would not be complete if we did not add 
that he never received any pay from the 
Government for his services, and that the 
Legislature of this State refused to pension 
him. 

All this Mr. Parsons has presented simply, 
earnestly, and graphically — with considera- 
ble skill in the artistic arrangement of his 
details, and a good taste in the management 
of his patriotic sentiment, for which we are 
fervently thankful. It is but natural that he 
should invest his hero with ‘‘a mission,’’ and 
speak of him as ‘‘the man who was selected 
as the instrument by which the vast treasure- 
house of California was to be thrown open 
to the world.’’ But we have no fault to find 
with a biographer who achieves the difficult 
feat of expressing ultra-American hyperbole 
in good English ; and we hope to see another 
edition of this modest little pamphlet in more 
durable shape. 


Free Russia. By Wm. Hepworth Dixon. 

New York: Harper & Bros. 

As the interest cf most books of travel is 
to the average reader a matter of pictur- 
esqueness rather than accuracy, the many 
errors which criticism detects in Mr. Dixon’s 
theories will not probably affect their enter- 
taining qualities. There is no question but 
that Mr. Dixon aims to be picturesque, and 
frequently is so; whether he is or is not 
truthful is a matter interesting to Russia and 
those people who really know something 
about Russia—who are, unfortunately, a 
very small proportion of English readers of 
travel. Indeed, it would seem that a com- 
fortable degree of ignorance regarding acoun- 
try is quite essential to the enjoyable reading 
of a book upon it. We might go further, 
and say it is sometimes essential to the suc- 
cessful writing of such a popular book. It 
is but fair to say, however, that Russian crit- 
icism does not view this quite as philosoph- 
ically as we do. Professor Kapustin, with a 
charming ignorance of how books of travel 
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are made, remarks quite seriously that it is 
‘‘a sad thought that there exists in Europe 
a nation about which it is permitted to speak 
unrestrainedly without knowing its language, 
and without taking the trouble to become ac- 
quainted with its life, even at second hand.” 
From which it is painfully evident that the 
honest Professor has never read Dixon’s Free 
America, Hugo’s The Man Who Laughs, 
nor Prime’s Holy Land, and that to him the 
works of certain California tourists are as yet 
unrevealed atrocities. 

But however false may be Mr. Dixon’s con- 
clusions, or how -imperfect and insufficient 
the premises upon which they are based, he 
gives us certainly some original and vivid 
pictures of Russian life, politics, and religion, 
and a very elaborate statement of the condi- 
tion of the newly emancipated Russian serf. 
They who have looked with anxiety upon the 
slow solution of the Emancipation problem 
in our own nation will gather some knowl- 
edge from this study of a regenerate civiliza- 
tion; of the superstitions it still clings to; 
of the beliefs and customs it has abandoned. 
They will find this study entertaining and 
picturesque — perhaps a little too picturesque 
for the very fastidious reader, who will be 
apt to laugh at the way Mr. Dixon invariably 
attitudinizes as the curtain falls at the end of 
his chapters. 


TRUE TO HERSELF. A Romance. By F. W. 
Robinson. New York: Harper & Bros. 


‘*Minnie Garth” was true to herself. The 
effect of such unusual conduct in a young 
lady was, as might easily be imagined, a 
mild case of insanity for herself, and an al- 
lowance of a fever apiece to her father and her 
lover. There were unpleasant minor mis- 
fortunes, too, resulting from this rash act, 
among which mighi be mentioned the un- 
comfortable tendency which she manifested 
for getting lost, and the unpardonably per- 
verse misunderstandings of the whole com- 
pany—misunderstandings to which the char- 
acters heroically submit from the apparently 
unselfish motives of amusing and entertaining 
the reader. The villain is converted, and 
pretty nearly humanized at the last, by a 
passionate love and tenderness for his son, 


‘* Antonio Barretti.’? The son already allud- 
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ed to, is ** Minnie Garth’s’’ over. He is a 
fortune - hunter, and possesses varied charms 
and accomplishments for success in his pro- 
fession, only marred by some vaguely cruel 
facial indications. He early repents him 
of his evil ways, however, and becomes a 
thoroughly admirable character in every re- 
spect, to the utter confusion of the science of 
Physiognomy. The story —in which the au- 
thor seems here and there to experience a dif- 
ficulty in making the incidents favorably il- 
lustrate the text—is told with fair dramatic 
effects ; the characters, such as they are, are 
boldly drawn, and the moralizing which 
necessarily accompanies the personification of 
principles, is mostly evolved by the incidents, 
or, at least, carried out in an easy conversa- 
tional form. We think that our author, un- 
hampered by the necessity of a moral effect, 
might produce something very pleasant. If, 
for instance, the heroine should be true to 
somebody else, though it would be more 
weak and human, it might also prove a 
safety-valve to save her from insanity ; and 
in the inevitable unhappiness which would 
come to her as a heroine, she would be sure 
of gaining a larger share of the reader’s 
sympathetic consideration. 


Joun: A Love Story. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
New York: Harper & Bros. 


Mrs. Oliphant’s latest novel is not so inter- 
esting a work as we felt we had a right to 
expect from her pen. That it is ‘*a love- 
story’ we are told in the beginning ; but its 
characteristics are so faintly delineated, that, 
aside from this initial proposition, it is diffi- 
cult to classify it. ‘*The young man called 
John” is a myth, a mere abstraction, who 
from first to last refuses to become tangible. 
He has only such a measure of individuality 
as one might recognize in a ‘walking ad- 
vertisement,’’ and moves self -complacently 
through the scenes, conscious of being pla- 
carded, and at times as if he half suspected 
himself of masguerading in male attire. 

In her conception of female character the 
authoress issomewhat happier. ‘‘ Kate Cred- 
iton,’’ the heroine, is a success in her way— 
which is something of a butterfly way — but 
at all events she appears to come before the 
reader pretty clearly as the authoress fash- 
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ioned her in hefown mind. She is, however, 
an ideal that hardly any other than a woman 
would conceive, and represents the extreme 
of the reaction against the mannish and the 
literary model ; and such models mankind is 
supposed to socially protest against. It is 
questionable, however, whether those very in- 
fantile young ladies who are their successors 
are altogether as acceptable to the average 
man as this class of novelists flatter them- 
selvés that they are. Whatever their stand- 
ing may be in social life, they are at all 
events becoming a drug in literature, espe- 
cially when, as in this case, whole pages are 
devoted to the mild mental processes from 
which their kitten-like actions result. The 


following is a condensed, but we imagine a 
thoroughly characteristic, specimen of the 
heroine’s musings: — Scene, young lady’s 
dressing -room ; ‘‘Kate,”’ sous loguitur : 


“T will put on a real dress—a real dress is so nice. 
I think there is nothing in the world so charming as a 
real dress: after one has been obliged to wear a loose 
wrapper for a week, there is something so delightful 
about the fit of it. The doctor said I must keep quiet 
—fussy old doctor—and now I'll put on my blue rib- 
bons. There! 1’m the daintiest little bit of humanity 
that mortal ever set eyes on, a perfect fairy —a real 
dress 7s nice.” 


The heroine is allowed plenty of room in 
which to expand, which she does satisfacto- 
rily. In the first chapter her horse runs 
away, and she is saved from being precipi- 
tated over a precipice by ‘‘John.’’ She is, 
however, thrown and injured, and is taken 
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to the rectory, ‘‘John’s’’ home, which is close 
at hand. Here she is taken care of tenderly 
by ‘‘John’s’’ mother, who idolizes ‘‘John.” 
‘*Kate’’ remains here for some weeks, and 
the young people fall in love with each 
other ; but ‘* Kate ’’ does not think it ‘*nice”’ 
to think of her future husband as ‘‘in the 
Church ;”’ and, fortunately, ‘‘John’’—al- 
though neither an atheist, an infidel, a skep- 
tic, nor a schismatic—does not positively 
know that all of the dogmas of the Church 
are ¢rue (he seems virtually to mean that he 
has not been able to reduce them to a mathe- 
matical formula): so they pleasantly decide 
that it will be the best thing for him to take 
a position as clerk in her father’s bank, 
which he does. After ‘* Kate’s ’’ return home 
a misunderstanding arises, apparently from 
the natural inclination of the one sex to flirt, 
and of the other to be jealous. Finally, in 
this mental attitude, ‘John’s’? doubts are 
miraculously solved, and he decides to enter 
the Church. ‘‘Kate’’ now, however, finds 
some letters which had been mislaid, and 
every thing is explained—a novel device 
which we commend to all young novel-writ- 
ers. She goes immediately to the rectory, 
and every thing ends happily, as the follow- 
ing quotation will show : 

*« Mamma,” said Kate, solemnly, pushing her lover 
away from her, ‘‘I know I was meant, from the first 
moment I was born, to be a clergyman’s wife.” 

And this intuitive knowledge proves a bless- 
ing to all concerned. 





